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I.—Foreien Po.uitics. 


Unver the heading “ Jange Kangi” (the civil war), the Namat Mogoddas  wamat-moonvpas 


Hablul Matin [Calcutta] of the 3rd June 
remarks :— 

The revolt of Prince Salar-ed-Dewla is another aspect of our misfor- 
tune, as worked out by the current anarchy in Iran. This, in addition to its 
causing the loss of lives and money to the State, has been hindering it from 
achieving its noblest object. By God, it is the powerful foreigners and the 
discord-loving traitors of the country that have developed this unpleasant state 
of things, At present, our neighbours on all the four sides are, as it were, 
governed by one law. Having set aside their feeling of mutual rivalry they 
are now ready to support what any one of them undertakes todo. Surely, 
Salar-ed-Dewla knows full well that having regard to the international laws, 
he cannot push his claim to the Throne of Persia, and since all the ruling 
Powers, Russia and England in particular, have acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Shah and congratulated him (on his installation), he could not have, 
with any hope of succese, approached the Russian and English Consuls, if it 
were not for his being seduced by the Persian traitors ? 


In fact, had the Persians been well read in history and acquainted 
with the secrets of administration, and also had they profited by the 
moral taught in connexion with the occurrence at Herat, they would never 
have agreed to the Russian and the English Consuls being granted the 
privilege of a direct interview with the Shah to discuss the question of mutual 
relationship. 


Now, addressing the Shah the paper proceeds :— 


By your greatness, O Emperor, the Persian traitors are playing the game 
of perfidy with Your Majesty. All these revolutions are due to their villainies, 
They have no good wishes for you. They do not realise the importance of 
the native land. Again, they do not like nationality, nor do they appreciate 
the value of good name. They have been putting forth all their energies for 
the overthrow of the empire, in order to secure the favour of the foreign 
Consuls and Ministers. Had it not been for this, they would not have thus cast 
into obscurity the powerful Persian Empire of six thousand years’ standing, and 
a single Russian banner and a handful of Russian coins would not have been 
sufficient to throw the dust of darkness upon our heads. Really, these traitors 
are not sensible of their duties and obligations nor do they wish the good of 
their nation. They feel no scruple in sacrificing not only their own interests 
but also those of their descendants on the altar of avarice, egotism and self- 
complacency, being under this impression that should the foreigners get hold 
of Persia they would make them governors of provinces, having regard to their 
merits as traitors. Evidently, they have been labouring under a wrong 
impression so far. The Europeans who have seen a good deal of the world 
and have gathered a vast experience are too wise not to understand that he who 
shrinks not from committing adultery with his own mother is capable of doing 
the same with any other woman. | 


Of course, the representatives of the Persian Parliament should not 
disregard the principle of imitation. It was only the other day that the Duma 
of Russia expressed its wish to send a telegram of thanks to the Emperor, but 
the members, who did not consider the former as deserving of such an 
attention, purposely absented themselves from the meeting. 


Asa matter of fact, the question of Amines Pacha’s appointment was not 
decided by the general meeting of the Council, nor did our contemporary 
the Muyjlis discuss this point until the Pacha attended Parliament in his 
new dignity, with the flattering speech he then delivered. The matter, so 
to say, was decided at an ordinary meeting unattended by some of the 
representatives, their assurance notwithstanding. 


It is evident that the restoration of Amines Pacha was immediately 
followed by the discussion of the question of Larestan and the hostility of 
Salar-ed-Dewla, by the chief courtiers, before the Shah, and that each day has 
since been adding a new importance to the matter, making the Emperor pretty 

much concerned on this account. 


Persian politics. 
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II.— Homer ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) — Police. 


2. The Manbhum (Purulia] of the 21st May writes of the high prices at 
which rice is now selling in the district (coarse 
country rice cannot be got at more than seven seers 
for a rupee) and of the loottng of rice hdis and 
shops which is taking place in consequence /especially at Arsa and Balrampur), 
and of the need of some check being put on the export of this commodity 
from the district. 

8. The same paper of the 4th June, after pointing out that there 
has lately been an outbreak of gundaism in Purulia 
town, proceeds to complain that the local police are 
indifferent, and concludes by supplying the information that the Musalman 
gundas who have lately begun their depredations in this town have for their 
rendezvous the houses of ill-fame in the Nazirbund, Shahebbund and Pokabund 
quarters. 

’ The paper also complains that fishermen-thieves have also become a 
serious source of annoyance in the town, and, owing to their lawless acts, 
householders cannot breed fish in their private tanks. 


(d)—LEdcuation. 


4. The Daily Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 15th June writes deprecatingly 
of the policy of the new Calcutta University 
Regulations imposing new fees in many instances 
and adding to the old fees in many others. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Munictpal Administration. 


5. It is rumoured, says the Sandhya [Calcutta] of the 14th June, that 
Mr. Allen, the Chairman of the Calcutta Muni- 
C re See of the Calcutta cinality, every day receives a basketful of presents 
—— from the Municipal Market. It 1s necessary to 
ascertain whether this rumour is true or not. 
. 6. The same paper says that a man like 
Pca hoon ga of the Calcutta Mr, Allen, who is embarrassed with debts, should 
—e not have been made Chairman of the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation. 
*. A correspondent named Jagat Prasanna Ray writes to the same paper 
to severely censure the conduct of the Government 
wee in matters concern- in allowing cultivators to grow jute as much as 
they like, The enormous growth of jute cultiva- 
tion in the country has produced the twofold baneful effect of reducing the 
cultivation of paddy and increasing malaria. If it is desired to ruin the 
people in the interest of Manchester, why not begin an open campaign of 
driving off the children of the soil to the jungles and inviting agents from 
Manchester to cultivate the land for jute on scientific methods? From the 
last year all work of inspection in connexion with jute has been transferred 
from the hands of the police to those of the Magistrate. Now, villagers 
suffering from scarcity of wholesome drinking water could formerly approach 
the police and move it timely to prevent cultivators from steeping jute-plants 
in sources of drinking-water supply. It is necessary to take prompt steps 
in this matter, for once the jute-plants are steeped in water they cannot be 
taken out of it, for if that is done, European merchants will suffer losses. And 
it is impossible for poor villagers to move the Magistrate as promptly in this 
matter as they can move the police. The writer accuses the Government of 
having transferred the jute inspection work to the hands of Magistrates, with 
be mean object of preventing all inspection in respect of the steeping 
of jute. 


Crime and the prices of rice in 
Manbhum. 


Crime at Purulia. 


The new University Reyula- 
tions. 


— (g)—Ratlways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


8. The Sanjivani [Calcutta] of the 13th June writes that a maximum of 
six passengers for every third-class compartment 
should be laid down and observed rigidly on all 
Indian railways. 


A railway suggestion. 


[== | 


(h)— General. 


9, The Mandhum [ Purulia] of the 21st May writes that the introduction 

_ of the new system of selling liquor in Manbhum 

Mono” excise system 12 and the other Chota Nagpur districts is due to a 

anbhum., ° 

jealousy on the part of Government of the manner 

in which mahua was receiving increasing public favour and displacing foreign 

liquors like whiskey and rum, in consequence of the spread of the swacteshi 

idea. Ontstills have now been abolished and under direct Government supervi- 

sion new stills have been opened which produce liquor twice or thrice the price 

of mahua and also more injurious in its effects on the consumer than mahua. 

One does not know if Government has any bad intention, but there is no 

doubt that it will soon ruin the consumer of liquor by making him drink the 

new liquor, which is more expensive and more baneful than what he used to 
drink before. 

If it was only a question of pecuniary profits, Government might make a 
monopoly of mahua. But why are an impoverished people being ruined by 
being made to consume an ardent intoxicant and poison ? 

Mahua is displaced in favour of the new liquor in order to facilitate the 
use by the people of foreign liquors. Let the people go to rack and ruin; there 
is no need for paying any regard to considerations of that kind; it is enough 
if the State treasury is filled. 

The high price of the new liquor will be a direct incentive to crime, for 
the poor labourer with a craving for drink could hitherto brew his own liquor 
at home cheap, and now he will have to get it for money which he does not 
possess and which therefore he will try to possess unlawfully. Besides, the use 
of the new liquor, unlike that of mahua, will result in intoxication and in 
prosecution under Act V and in the levying of fines to the profit of Govern- 
ment. The English are introducing the seed of this liquor, like that of the 
plague, into the bodies of the people of this country and making them lose 
vitality and health. 

10. The same paper of the 4th June speaks of the injurious effect 

produced on the physique of the consumer by 

Ph A Pad excise system in the use of the liquor which has replaced mahua 

j liquor in the district and of the probability of 

unrest being caused as a result of suddenly taking away from the people the 

right of private brewing which they had enjoyed for generations, and concludes 

by asking Government, if pecuniary motives alone sway its course of conduct, 

to undertake direct the manufacture of mahua, instead of any other kind of 

liquor, and thereby preserve its subjects from injury to their pockets as well as 
to their physique. | 

11. The Burdwan Sanjivani [Burdwan' of the 4th June speaks of its 
surprise and regret at the thoughtlessness and 
ignorance which Government is displaying by 
imagining that the Indians are sedition-mongers, and concludes by exhorting 
Government uot to listen to alarmist counsellors. | a 

12. The dri Sri Vishnu Priya-o-Ananda Bazar Patrika [Calcutta] of the 

6th June hopes that the Government of Bengal 
The Government of Bengal and wij] retain the cool-headedness and patience it 
the press of the province. : 4 | 
has been showing so long and will not start 
prosecuting some of the newspapers in Calcutta. It would be quite enough if 
the papers which use unrestrained language were given a warning. 

18. The Datly Hitavadi { Calcutta, of the 9th June urges upon Govern- 
ment the impropriety of restricting the liberty of 
the press, from the point of, view of their own 
interests, and points out that the mere stopping of all discussion of grievances 
will not remove those grievances and the resulting popular discontent. 

14. Referring to the Press Resolution, the Samay [Calcutta] of the 14th 
June says that if it is the object of the Government 
| to restrain the press by means of threats the project 
will not succeed, for unless some newspaper are actually prosecuted the Resolu- 
~ tion will not be effective. But such prosecutions, instead of producing any good 
effect, will only augmeut people’s ill-feeling towards the Government. Again, 
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paper just as the Punjab Government refused to prosecute the Civil and Military 


Gazette which had committed the same offence for which the Punjabee was prose- 
cuted and punished. Lord Canning’s Government made no distinction between 
native-owned and Anglo-Indian papers while enforcing the then Press law, and 
actually prosecuted two Anglo-Indian papers named the Friend of India and 
the Bengal Harkara. Will Lord Minto’s Government be able to enforce its 
Press Resolution as impartially ? Is this Resolution intended simply to punish 
Hindu editors of newspapers ? 

Will the Government really benefit by a suppression of the Indian 
Press? Lord William Bentinck said, “I have derived more information from 
the Indian Press and the platform of the real state of the country than from 
all the Councils, all the Boards, and all the Secretaries by whom I am 
surrounded.”’ Government should not, therefore, take to suppressing the press 
in a moment of anger, for if it does so, it will not only be exposed to ridicule 
but also do harm to itself. 

15. The Hitavads Mca of the 14th June thus comments on the 

Press Resolution of the Government :— 

Confidence in British rule and respect for it are 
things which are gradually passing away from the minds of the Indian people, 
and it is idle to conceal the fact that a good many among them have come 
to entertain the bitterest ill-feeling towardsit. They now evince the same 
anxiety to save their trade and industries, their wealth and crops from the 
hands of white men as they did in by-gone days to save themselves from the 
hands of thieves and dacoits. They have become anxious to cut off all 
connexion with the English and stand on their own legs. The swadeshi 
agitation, the boycott, the establishment of national schools, the promulgation 
of the Bande Mataram formula, the agitation for swaraj,—everything indicates 
that there does not exist between the rulers and the ruled the same amity 
that existed before. eo 

But why has such a state of things come about? The Viceroy and his 
counsellors who are sitting atSimla have divined that it is the seditious writings 
of the Vernacular Press which have brought about this change of feeling in 
the popular mind, And they have accordingly decided upon a gagging of the 
press as the only remedy of the evil. But the authorities will very probably 
take no steps to check those newspapers which are circulating violent ill-feeling 
against the Hindus, because, according to the authorities, the Hindus count for 
nothing as a community, and no one considers it wrong to abuse the Hindus 
nowadays. The Press Resolution, of course, contains nothing to show the 
class of newspapers that will be proceeded against, and Mr. Morley too is 
silent on the point. But we think that anti-Hindu newspapers conducted by 
Europeans and Musalmans will be exempted. : 

The truth is that gagging the mouth will be no remedy for the discontent. 
The people will not be pleased if, instead of mitigating the oppression, only the 
press is prosecuted for sedition, The authorities are greatly mistaken in not 
seeing this. The prosecution of the press will only increase popular discontent 
and indignation, and thereby sap the foundation of British rule, 

Mr. Morley did not venture to appoint a Commission to enquire into the 
causes of the present discontent, because he knew that a proper enquiry would 
have the result of letting the cat out of the bag, that is, of exposing defects 
of the administration. A righteous man that heis, he therefore kept every- 
thing shrouded in darkness in order to save appearances before the world. 

Englishmen should calmly consider if it is not through their own fault that 
they have lost the respect and confidence of the Indian people. They should 
ae over the course of action they have followed since the time of Lord 
Dufferin. Has the Parliamentary Statute of 1883, relating to the employment 
of the people of India in ‘every sphere of the public service, been given 
effect to? It was Lord Lytton himself who clearly said that from the day 
that the above Statute was passed the Government of India took to various 
deceitful tricks to keep out the Indians from high posts under the Government. 
The Resolution of st Peal requiring the Civil Service Examination to be 
held simultaneously ia England and in India has not yet been given effect to. 

Js it strange after this, that the people should lose their confidence in you? 

It was the people’s loss of confidence in their rulers which led to the 

catastrophe of 1857, aad to re-establish that confidence, Englishmen made the 


The Press Resolution. 
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late Empress Victoria issue a solemn Proclamation, But ‘how much of that 
Proclamation has been acted up to? 

The redoubtable Viceroy Lord Curzon publicly characterised that docu- 
ment as an ‘‘impossible charter,” and the English public had not a word to 
say against him; nay, from the Englishman newspaper to Mr. John Morley 
everybody showered unbounded praises on him. Is it a wonder that people 
should lose their confidence in Englishmen after this? 

Englishmen should ponder over the deterioration that has taken place 
in their administrative policy during the last twenty years. Intoxicated with 
Imperialism, they have been trying to curb the power of the High Court; 
have introduced the syetem of promoting Magistrates and other judicial officers 
according to their fondness for conviction; have employed the police to dog 
the heels of the patriotic leaders of the country, who have been placed in the 
same category with thugs and dacoits; taking shelter under the policy of 
division have been instigating hostilities between the Rajas and zamindars on 
the one hand and the educated class on the other, and have openly as well as 
secretly taken steps to create ill-feeling between the Hindus and Musalmans. 
How are the people of India to forget these things ? | 


_ The writer then gives a list of all possible grievances of the Indian people, 


of the native troops, and of the native Chiefs and Princes, and remarks as 
follows :— : 


The people of this country will at last lose for good the confidence they 
had in the English Liberal party as distinguished from the Conservative party. 

The long and the short of the thing is that the disgust you have awakened 
in the minds of your subjects by your arbitrary acts during a long series 
of years has made your good acts appear like drops in the ocean. And unless 
you mind your ways you will not regain the respect and confidence of your 
subjects. It is for your good that we ask you not to let this warning go 
unheeded, and, intoxicated with Imperialism, not to injure your own cause. 


16.- It is doubtful, writes the Basumati [Calcutta] of the 15th June, 
whether the object of the Government will be served 
by gagging the public with the help of the Penal 
Code; because, up to this time whomsoever the authorities have prosecuted 
under the Code, the people have honoured and considered as a martyr. Even 
the village-women of Bengal now adore Lala Rajpat Rai, and pray to God 
for brothers and children like him. This is the effect of the oppressive 
measures of the Government. It is surely not out of any feeling of moral 
delicacy that the Government is not abolishing the liberty of the press. 
Most probably the authorities have desired to suppress the press by the force 
of lathis, and thus gain their real object without running the risk of losing 
their good name in the worid. But the /aths is not a sure means of keeping a 
whole nation under check aud permanently maintaining peace in the country. 
The present attitude of the Government, an attitude of defiance to all moral 
and religious considerations and of forcible suppression of the porular element 
in the country with the help of the Penal Code, will never be productive of 
goog, it is impossible to change man’s charaeter by hard punishment. 


17. Re the deportation of Ajit Singh, the Sanjivani [Calcutta] of the 6th 
June asks if Government likes that people should 
believe, as they are actually doing, that it has acted 
wrongly in deporting Lajpat and Ajit and 1s afraid to go before a court of law, 
because it has no case against them. The popular belief that the British 
raj punishes nobody but after a trial 18 now gone, and that certainly 
bodes ill. | 
18. The same paper quotes from the judgment of Deputy Magistrate 
i i Maulvi Faiz-ud-din Husain in committing to the 
the unrest in Eastern Bengal, Se8sions Habil Sarkar and another on charges of 
arson and loot at Dewanganj and of Deputy Magis- 
trate Mr. Barneville in certain cases of ovtraging female modesty at Hargilar 
chur in Mymensingh, to disprove Mr. Morley’s recent statement that the 
disturbances in Eastern Bengal were due to an attempt {on the part of the 
Hihdus to force the Musalmans to join them in a boycott of things belati, 
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19. The Sanjivant [Calcutta] of the 13th June writes that Mr. Hare’s 

_ recent letter to the Chamber of Commerce at 

Bat ee? ye > Narainganj inviting members of that body to offer 

information to the poiice of cages of illegal inter- 

ference with trade in Eastern Bengal will result in the creation of spies in the 

country, and indicates that His Honour regards the boycott of things belati 

in this country as a more serious matter than rioting. Mr. Hare’s invitation 

above referred to, will ereate serious unrest in the country, as it will be used as 

a means of paying off private grudges. 

20. In its reply to the oe ag Bengal a Assam Chamber of “2 

merce’s letter on the present situation in the 

ting wen lh + ‘Chine country, writes the Rangntent [Calcutta] of the 15th 

ber of Commerce's letter. June, Mr, Hare’s Government has advised people 

to give secret information to the police against such men as would dissuade 

or prevent others from purchasing belati goods. This advice will embolden 

wicked people to give false information against people against whom they bear 

any grudge. And if in consequence of this, ill-feeling is again created between 
Hindus and Musalmans, Mr. Hare will be responsible for it. 

21. The Howrah Hitaishi [Howrah] of the 8th June writes that the 
vetoing of the Punjab Colonisation Bill is a belated 
act of concession to public opinion, and no con- 
cession short of the grant of self-zovernment would now avail to pacify Indian 
public opinion, such is the pitch to which it has been roused. Since such 
concession to Indian opinion, however, is not to be expected to come easily, 
(Jovernment might at least admit its error and honourably release Lajpat Rai, 
abolish the recent oppressive laws and regulations and henceforth begin 
guiding itself by public opinion. By so doing, the tenseness of the situation 
might be appreciably relieved. But one does not expect.all this advice to be 
followed, for acting upon it means sacrifice of self-interest on the part of the 
officials. — 


22. In course of a lengthy article the Marwari Bandhu [Calcutta} of the 
ities sak ae sa 12th June attempts to prove that Government 
muna," itself is responsible for the present unrest in the 
country, and advises the latter to release Lajpat 
Rai as a means of checking the growth of the popular discontent, which the 
journal fears may increase otherwise. The paper also appreciates the value 
of Herbert Gladstone’s view on the future of Government, and the|importance 
of his advice that the latter should attend to the wants and requiremenis of 
the people in general. 
23. The Navasakti [Calcutta] of the 14th June writes as follows :— 


‘a lf it is really the object of the authorities to 
iad punnish those who create ill-feeling between race 
and race in India and disseminate sedition in the country, we shall name the 
persons who are guilty of this offence. The first offender is Lord Curzon who, 
by partitioning Bengal in spite of the unanimous protest of crores of people 
and by abusing the Indians, sapped the foundation of loyalty in the country. 
Hang him first, if you have any law. Again, hundreds of powerful sedition- 
mongers cannot do the amount of harm which Sir B. Fuller has done. By 
openly trying to create ill-feeling between Hindus and Musalmans and by 
oppressing the people in various ways, he altogether dried the fountain of 
loyalty in people’s minds. Hang Sir B., if you have any law. 

Then, there are the officials and the zamindars under their protection who 
have incited illiterate Musalmans to commit oppression on their Hindu 
neighbours and break images of Hindu gods and goddesses, and who have 
thus not only created ill-feeling between Hindus and Musalmans, but have also 
given rise to feelings of intense hatred and revenge against the British raj in 
the minds of the Indian people. Hang these thoughtless fools, if you have 
any law. The Anglo-Indian newspapers also are guilty of saying things dero- 
gatory to our national honour and of treating us like barbarians, forgetting 


Government and the situation. 


that we have a most glorious past, and a philosophy and a literature unequalled 


in the whole world. By expressing a desire to beat and belabour us at every 
step and thus rousing our self-respect to wish the English to be downtrodden 
under foot, those newspapers work as the chief instruments of creating anti- 
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yng ve feelings in the minds of the Indians. Hang them, if you have 
any law. 

: But the Englishman will say :—Foolish Bengali, do you not yet know 
that Englishmen are above law? When have you heard of an Englishman 
being hanged for killing a native? When the English are your rulers and all 
Englishmen are equal, why speak of punishing them? Besides this, whatever 
an Englishman says, he says for the good of the English raj. He cannot, 
therefore, be guilty of any offence, however offensive his words may be. 

We admit that whatever an Englishman does, he does for the safety of 
the British Empire. But when his ill-considered acts only serve to embitter 
the minds of the Indians against the English, he must be considered a great 
enemy of the Empire. Those who desire to check disloyalty by hard repressive 
measures, desire only to suppress a fire by sprinkling kerosine-oil over it. If 
peace is desired in the country, hang a number of Englishmen, bad adminis- 
trators, bad oppressors, bad writers, etc. 

24. The Howrah Hitaisht [Howrah] of the 15th June contains an article 
headed ‘“ Vain hope! Vain hope!! Vain hope!!!” 


The people not frightened by 


repression. written by Mahapatra, a man devoted to his 
country’s cause, of which the following is a 
summary :— 


Englishmen must know that it is a vain hope of theirs, if they think that 
the threat of deportation and of using sword, rifle and cannon will bring the 
Indian people to their knees, or that the threat of severe punishment will deter 
them from carrying on the swadeshi agitation. 

Englishmen must know that it is a vain hope of theirs to expect loyalty 
from those Indian subjects whose religion and honour are being violated and 
upon whom the grossest oppression 1s being committed by wicked Musalmans, 
encouraged by Englishmen. 

It must be a vain hope of the Englishman’s if he supposes that by deport- 
ing Lajpat Rai and using brute force towards the Indians, he will bring them 
under his control. There are thousands of Lajpat Rais and Ajit Singhs in 
India now. Every Indian he will catch will show unparalleled patriotism, 
indomitable courage and praiseworthy heroism. Not a single Indian, be he a 
boy, an old man or a woman, to-day fears deportation or oppression or will 
feel sorry to lay down his life in his country’s cause. 


The Educational Circular will completely fail of its object. Does the 
Englishman. think that boys, who are prepared to sacrifice their lives and 
forsake their parents, relations and friends for their country’s sake, will be 
frightened by the circular into withdrawing themselves from the swadeshi agita- 
tion ? To join the swadeshi agitation, they will gladly sever their connexion 
with Government educational institutions, renounce all hope of entering Gov- 
ernment service, and will not flinch from /athis and police oppression. If the 
Englishman hopes that the swadeshs agitation will be stopped in this way, then 
he hopes in vain. 


The short-sighted Nawab Salimulla is publicly inciting the Musalmans 
against the Hindus, desecrating Hindu temples, breaking Hindu idols to pieces 
and trampling them under foot, violating the sacred chastity of Hindu 
women. As Sovereign it isthe Englishman’s duty to look after the welfare 
of his subjects, to establish peace in the country and to mediate between 
different communities where quarrels exist among them. But far from doing 
that, he is encouraging one community in order to bring about the ruin of 
another. He is encouraging him who is openly violating the law, but has 
deported Lajpat Rai and Ajit Sing who never went beyond the pale of the 
law in agitating the just grievances of their countrymen. Such is the English- 
man’s sense of justice! The Almighty Avenger of wrongs will not tolerate 
such injustice in his dominions. | | 

If the Englishman wishes, he a break up his Indian Empire into very 
small parts, he may stop our mouths, he may do as he likes within his own 
territory. But to enter into the realm of our society is beyond his power. 
Attempts for thousands of years and the em gery of millions of troops will 
not enable him to effect such an entrance, How, then, can he hope to stop the 
swadeshs agitation ? 


Howrak HitalsHl, 
June 15th, 1907. 


June 13th, 1907. 
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‘The writer then appeals to his countrymen to stick to and spread the 
swadeshi agitation, persistence in which will ruin the Manchester weavers and 
bring prosperity to India. It is better to die like heroes in the service of 
one’s country, in removing the misery of one’s countrymen, in protecting 
female honour and in protecting one’s parents and children from oppression, 
than to die of plague, cholera and malaria. : 

The article concludes with a vehement appeal to the student community 
to stick to the swadeshi agitation in defiance of all risk and danger. 
25. The Sanjwani | Calcutta] of the 13th June writes that the reform 
: schemes outlined by Mr, Morley will not remove 
Mr. Morley’s schemes of discontent. Mr. Morley enjoys a world-wide repu- 
ae tation for his knowledge of human nature. His 
knowledge of the English temper and disposition may be ae ee but there 
can be no doubt that he is badly ignorant of Indian temper and disposition. As 
to his proposed Council of notables, it may be remarked that in the opinion of 
Government notables will be personages like His Highness of Kashmir and the 
adoption of the course of conduct they would counsel would do harm rather 
than good. And even if this Council of notables were constituted of really 
good men, will Government be ready to act on its advice? 


As to his proposal to admit Indian members into the Council of India, 
it all depends on what kind of men are selected as members. 

A mere increase in the number of members of the Legislative Councils, 
while the official majority on them is retained, will mean no gain. Good 
could be expected if upon these Councils were thrown the responsibility for 
governing the — if the officials ceased to form a standing majority in 
them, if all the official members, excepting the Viceroy and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, were natives. 


Mr. Morley’s proposals to confer increased liberty of action on the 
Provincial Governments and to release Magistrates from the shackles of the law 
are most mischievous. | 

He used very severe language about the Indians, when he said that even 
the educated amongst them were incapable of working the elaborate machinery 
of Government in India (in spite of the history of the past 50 years furnishing 
individual examples to the contrary) and when he spoke of those agitating for 
India’s progress as ‘‘ enemies.” 


Indians do not wish to expel the English from the country. They 
demand rights of self.government similar to those possessed by the Cana- 
dians and Australians. Mr. Morley does not understand this and proposes 
some concessions which are not worth much. 

If Mr, Morley wishes to satisfy the Bengalis, let him at once take steps to 
re-place the Bengali-speaking people under one Government. If he wishes 
to satisfy the Punjabis, let him release Lajpat Rai. And if he wishes to satisfy 
all Indians, let him introduce colonial self-government in the country. 


26, The Basumati (Calcutta) of the 15th June expresses utter disappoint- 
ment at Mr. Morley’s Budget speech. Mr. Morley’s 
conduct furnishes an excellent example of how 
matters are often settled without a full knowledge of the situation. The 
grounds on which Mr. Morley has supported the prohibition of public meetings 
and free speech are altogether flimsy. In the opinion of “honest” John, those 
who do not see eye to eye with him, are “enemies” of the Government. 
Deplorable narrowness this in the philosophical Secretary of State! As for the 
projected Council of notables, nothing is expected from it, because very few 
notables have the power to think independently and the courage and strength 
of mind to speak out their independent opinions. Men like the Gaekwar of 
Baroda are very rare in the community of notables in this country. Besides 
this, men like His Highness have no hope of getting seats on the projected 
Council of notables. As for the projected extension of the Legislative 
Councils, it will be useless, as an official majority will be maintained in them. 
And to India at large, the projected appointment of one or two Indians as 
members of the India Council will be equally useless. Real administrative 
reform is not to be so easily accomplished in India at present. To be of any 
value, it must be thoroughly unselfish. | , 


Mr. Morley’s Budget speech. 
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27. The Bangavast a of the 15th June sarcastically says that 
is canted Mien” Mr. Morley’s Budget speech will shed a lustre 

” on the history, literature, society and religion of 
the English. Not even the most Conservative Secretary of State for India 
was ever guilty of conduct so disgraceful as that of Mr. Morley, the Liberal 
of Liberals. Sir B, Fuller’s oppressions have indirectly benefited this country 
by fully arousing the swadesht sentiment in Eastern Bengal. But was it 
becoming a Liberal and a Christian like Mr. Morley to defend the most un- 
Christian act which Sir B, Fuller committed in Eastern Bengal? Mr. Morley 
has said that after Sir Bampfylde’s resignation peace appeared in Eastern 
Bengal! A peace this, alas! that has caused wholesale plunder, desecration 
of rs! shrines, brutal iconoclasm, and outrage of female modesty. 
Fie, fie! : 
' Mr, Morley has spoken of the possibility of the native regiments turning 
mutinous in the event of a regular prosecution of Lala Lajpat Rai in a law- 
court. Tush, tush, tush! Even the black Eurasian has never been known 
to show such cowardice as Mr. Morley has betrayed here, It is a wonder 
that even after all this Mr. Morley maintains his high position in.the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Morley has said that the Indians are incapable of conducting the 
administrative machinery of India, Is there really no evidence that Indians 
can make able administrators? Were not men like Man Sing and Toder 
Mall the pillars of the Musalman Empire in India? Was not Mirkasem, 
against whom the English had to wage war for political supremacy in Bengal, 
a great administrator? Even in recent days, have not men like Sir Salar 
Jung, Sir Sishadri Ayer, Nilambar Mukerji, Kanti Chandra Mukerji and 
Rames Chandra Datta given evidence of supreme administrative talents in 
their management of the premier Native States of India? Why has Govern- 
ment itself placed Babu Krishna Lal Datta at the head of the Postal Depart- 
ment? In fact, the Indians know very well how to govern a people, but do not 
know how to drain their resources. The Indians cannot be rulers and 
shop-keepers at one and the same time. Thisis really the ground on which 
Mr. Morley has pronounced them incapable of conducting the administration 
of the country. Mr. Morley, self-interest and the giddy height on which 
you have been placed have made you forget yourself; otherwise, you would 
surely have said, “If the Indians be given the opportunity and receive 
encouragement, they can govern well, though they cannot drain a country of 
its wealth.” Itis because you have lost your head that, like a coward, you 
have made a number of irrelevant and worthless statements, 

28. The Bthar Bandhu (Bankipur] of the 15th June summarises in 


its own vernacular the last Budget speech of the 
The last Budget speech of Mr. Secretary of State. 


Morley. | 
29, Commenting upon the last speech in Parliament of the Secretary 
iia ‘ 4 ae o ie ladinn Budget, the Bharat Mitra 

r worvey 8 recent speech on (Calcutta | of the 15th June remarks:— 

eh ee ree Much of Mr. Morley’s speech of the 6th June 
was inaudible, but notwithstanding, the report of the little which has reached 
India’ has been presumably like the thundering of the cloud of the day of 
resurrection which, so to say, has had the effect of sending a shudder into 
the Indian’s frame. The speech has a peculiar feature. It has no touch of 
sympathy, compassion and hope. It confidently tells the Indians, as it were, 
not to expect any sympathy at the speaker's hands. Notwithstanding his 
being a staunch Liberal, Mr. Morley considers the Indian agitators as his 
enemies and this is the result of his having been hampered, of late, in 
following his natural course. It is a pity, indeed, to see the Indians receive 
the nickname of enemies from such a Liberal representative of Parliament. 
Was it at Mr. Morley’s hands that the Liberal principles were destined to 
receive their doom? How far Mr. Morley’s statement about Sir B. Fuller 
and the improvement of the atmosphere of Eastern Bengal following 
his resignation is correct, it is for himself to judge. The reason why Sir 
_B. Fuller was got off was that he had been preventing the students from 
joining the swadeshi agitation. But now, Lord into has made it penal both 
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for the teachers and the students |to have any share in any political move- 
ment. The Secretary of State points out plague, unfavourable season and 
the Colonisation Act as predisposing causes of the unrest in the Punjab, calling 
the Colonisation Bill as a weapon used by the seditionaries, but it is to 
be regretted that his attention was not drawn to these, until it was too late. 
And now he lays the blame at the doors of the agitators. Perhaps, he wished 
that the people should have suffered without repining. It is quite right, as 
Mr. Morley says with regret, that the influence of the European officers over 
the people has fallen in Eastern Bengal. But the thing much to be 
regretted is that no one seeks to find a remedy against this unfavourable 
change. Again, it is not only the Anglo-Indian officers that have lost their 
credit in India, but Mr. Morley has by his proceedings caused the officers at 
home also to lose their own. After all, the speech on the Budget debate 
indicates that the doors of justice are closed to the Indians even in England. 
The pronouncement of the Secretary of State regarding the educated Indian 
obliterates, as it were, the terms of the Queen’s Proclamation of the year 
1857. The educated Indians, says he, are incapable of working the elaborate 
machine of the Indian Government and here ends the story. As to his state- 
ment that it is in contemplation to introduce an Indian element into the Council 
of the Secretary of State, increase the number of Indian members in the 
Legislative and the Provincial Councils, and inaugurate the Committee 
of notables, really no one has given attention to these in India. Some 
pronounce them meaningless, while others speak of them as moonshine. 


30. The Pratikar [Berhampur]of the 14th June praises Mr. Hallifax, 
Magistrate-Collector of Murshidahad, for the steps 
Of ne ee istrate Mr. Hallifax, he is taking to keep himself in touch with the 
urshidabad. ‘ ‘ : “egy” os 
unsatisfactory agricultural situation in the district, 
as also to prevent disturbances arising in his jurisdiction between Hindus and 
Musalmans. 


31, While complimenting the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Pro- 

vinces on his present efforts to improve the industry 

- The Lieutenant Gevernes «. me of his province by encouraging technical education, 

a and the foca! etc. the Bihar Bandhu [Bankipur] of the 15th June 

notices the fact of its contemporary the Behari 

having of late requested the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to do the like 

for Bihar. The paper approves of the advice of its contemporary, remarking 

that it is the duty of Sir Andrew Fraser to see the dying indigenous industries 
of Bihar revived and improved, 


1I1.—LEGIsLATION, 


32. The Sanjivant (Calcutta! of the 6th June writes that Lord Minto 
has done well in disallowing the Punjab Colonisa- 
tion Bill, but for which piece of intended legisla- 
tion, the flame of discontent would not have been kindled in that province, 
and Lajpat Rai would not have been banished. It is the Punjab Government 
which is responsible for all the trouble. Government by disallowing this 
Bill has shown that it realises that it is not well to act against the wishes 
of the governed, and if this principle of politics had been acted on by 
Government in India, the country would not be seething with unrest 
as now. 

As this Bill was responsible for the unrest in the Punjab, so the partition 
is answerable for the discontent in Bengal, and so long as this partition 
remains operative, the discontent will remain and will not be removed by 
restrictions on public speaking and writing. Repression will only add to the 
discontent, and if the officials have any political wisdom let them replace 
Bengal under one Local Government. Unless thisis done, the flame will not 
be quenched. 

33. The same paper calls for an early abolition of the Assam Labour 
Law, which, in its opinion, encourages kidnap- 
ping. 


The Punjab Colonisation Bill. 


The Assam Labour Law. 
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VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


34. While admitting that Lord Clive should have a statue erected Bverwax sansrvany, 


to his memory in England, for he has benefited 

een the English fot by providing many of them 
with their means of livelihood, the Burdwan Sanjivani (Burdwan) of the 4th 
june does not think that the erection of such a statue in India is necessary. 
For so long as the English remain in India, educated Indians need nothing 
else to remind them of Clive; the character of the average Englishman is 
not superior to that of Lord Clive; and if ever the English depart from 
India, the statue would simultaneously be torn up by the Indians and thrown 
into the sea, as some repayment of and return for the good His Lordship has 
done them. | 

35. The Medint Bandhav [Midnapore] of the 12th June notices the 
fact that jute is being increasingly cultivated in 
the district of Midnapore and writes warningly of 
the risks to health and to the easy price of food-grains which this increased 
cultivation of jute in the district is fraught with. 

36. The Sandhya | Calcutta] of the 12th June writes as follows :— 

Our aim is swaraj, which means our own raj, 
the raj of those whose country India is. This 
country is not of the Hindus alone, nor of the Musalmans alone. It is of 
the Hindus, the Musalmans, the Parsis, the Eurasians and even such Europeans 
as may adopt it for their own land. These different sects and nationalities 
are all parts of the vast body of the Indian populace. There can be no true 
swadesht to the exclusion of even one of these. Such is the swaray which 
we aim at, and we are working to direct men’s minds towards it. It is 
not possible for a worker in the cause of such a swaraj to set race against 
race, and sect against sect. It is the enemies of swaray who'do so. It must, 
however, be remembered that necessities may arise of adopting barsh methods 
and militancy for the furtherance of the great union whicb it is our aim to 
establish in the country. For instance, ordinary Musalmans have an idea 
that they are superior to Hindus in physical strength, Consequently, they 
have contracted the habit of slighting Hindus, and in this they are always 
encouraged by scheming officials and jeringht politicians, There can be no 
true union between Hindus and Musalmans so long as this idea of superiority 
will haunt the latter. It must be dispelled from their minds. That is why 
we urge the Hindus to develop their physical strength, for without it, 


Jute in Midnapore. 


What swaraj means. 


they will never be able to earn the respect of the Musalmans, and without 


mutual respect there can be no true union. It is the prevalence of smpaaves J 
in the country which has compelled us to speak out in this manner. We spea 
of lathis, Kali Mai’s boma, etc., because it is necessary to make preparations and 
gather strength for self-defence. And unless our advice is followed, the 
state of anarchy, which prevails in Mymensingh owing to the helplessness 
of its inhabitants, will be the lot of the whole country. 

37. The Sandhya [Calcutta] of the 14th June has the following :— 

Raoemaed What is sedition, brother? Whatever leads 

Trane i soranen! the eringhi to cut your head, and whet his bayonet 

is sedition. How is sedition committed? It is committed by boycotting 
the feringhi’s goods. The law says that sedition means rebellion, But the 
feringhi is not bound by law; on the contrary, the law is under his thumb. 


the boycott and your sedition will vanish. 
38. Referring to the arrest of Maulvi Leakat Hossain at Barisal, 
the Sandhya [Calcutta] of the 14th June writes as 

The arrest of Maulvi Leakat fo)}]jowg:— 

——— There is not even a smell of sedition in the 
pamphlet which the Maulvi is circulating. But the /eringht has at present 
become possessed’ with an intense fear of Mamdobhut (Muhammadan ghost). 
There are many kinds of bhut (ghost)—Brakmadattya (Brahmin ghost), Kand- 
hakata (headless ghost), Gobhut (bovine ghost), Bansbhut (bamboo-grove ghost), 
and Sankchunni and Petni (female ghosts). But none approach the Mamdobhut 
(Muhammadan ghost) in point of terror. The feringhi has raised this Mamao- 
bhut, and is now himself trembling for fear of it. The imprisonment of even 


Nowadays boycott makes sedition. If you want to prove this, discontinue 
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thousands of Musalmans has not been able to remove this fear, and this time 
they (the feringhis) have caught two Maulvis in the sedition trap. There is 
not another such obtuse and haramjada (ill-born and hence wicked) nation like 
the feringhis. A people all full of wickedness! Everyone knows the boy- 
volunteer party of Maulvi Leakat Hossain, consisting of ten or twenty heads. 
A correspondence consisting of one or two letters which wascarried on with 
Surendra Banerji over a party quarrel long ago appeared in newspapers, 
But the feringhis are now saying with eyes raised to their foreheads, ‘ By Lord, 
that is Mamdo.” They have laid a trap for suppressing a good patriotic 
Maulvi. They will themselves fall‘in that trap. Haveyou seen the bag of 
fifteen thousand rupees at Barisal? The feringhi have made the good Maulvi 
big. The Brahmadattya will, consequently, stand at the back of that Mamdo. 
This is but the beginning of the end. We have a glass in our office from which 
Maulvi Leakat Hossain used to drink water when with us. Yesterday we 
examined this glass and found it full of sedition bacteria. We shall throw 
this glass-full of bacteria on their bodies and they will toss in agony. 

39. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar [Calcutta] of the 14th June writes as follows 

i under the heading ‘‘ Our explanation ” :— 
Bl poy gaaamallnawae The Mihir-o-Sudhakar fears God and it is 

ption of its duty. : 
under no circumstances prepared to see Musalmans 
joining in any kind of agitation directed against the British raj, well 
administered as that raj is in the fear of God. It is prepared to 
welcome anything which may be in store for it for holding these opinions. 
The Sudhakar knows not deceit like irreligious seditionaries. It has always 
been counselling, and will continue to counsel, its co-religionists to take the 
correct line of action honestly and openly. 
_ 40. Avcorrespondent of the same paper writes that the Musalmans of 
Si, Sista ta Matehiied Rajshahi are now fallen on evil times. They 
SE axe being oppressed by their Hindu fellow-subjects 
and Hindu swadeshi preachers aided by the Hindu zamindars, who cannot 
tolerate seeing Musalmans betaking themselves in increasing numbers to 
shop-keeping and other non-agricultural pursuits, and in revenge, are instituting 
false cases of looting against the Musalmans, witness the occurrences at Kesar, 
Ekdala, Sibjait, &c. 

In the same manner the Hindus gundas and the police are bringing false 
charges of theft against the Musalmans, about 300 of whom are now in custody. 
Under these circumstances, the Musalmans cannot obtain legal assistance, 
and the oppressions of the Hindu zamindars on them are making them (includ- 
ing in some cases their women) desert their homes. 

41. The same paper publishes the following in English :— 

In my previous article, I think I have shown 
ane causes of tie disturbances to the satisfaction of all unprejudiced and level- 
Ig a eee” headed readers of the article that the disturbances 

are neither owing to the ‘‘divide and rule policy” 
of Government, nor to any agitation fermented by the Nawab of Dacca, nor 
even to the notorious ‘‘ Red Pamphlet” of the Hindu sensationalists. 

J had, for some years, been a resident of East Bengal and my avocations 
led me to pass some of my days among the Musalman cultivators of the new 
province. I may, therefore, perhaps be permitted to say that I can speak 
on the subject with some authority. To my mind the causes are more deep- 
seated than what appear on the surface. The first and the most prominent 
cause which appears to me, is oppression of the Hindu zamindars towards their 
— I may explain here that in Bengal Proper the zamindar would mean 
a Hindu and the raiyat would mean a Musalman. For unfortunately for the 
Musalmans of Bengal, the zamindars, with few exceptions, whose names may be 
counted at the fingers’ ends, are all Hindus and the raiyats, as a class, specially 
in Kast Bengal, are Musalmans. To enumerate the methods of oppression [ 
must mention first, that although the zamindars themselves enjoy the benefits 
of the Permanent Settlement, they do not allow their raiyats to enjoy fixity of 
tenure ; they treat them as so many tenants-at-will and enhance their rents 
according to their sweet will and caprice. Ifaraiyat does not agree to pay 
the enhanced rate of rent at the dictates of the zamindar, he isa ruined man; 
for the zamindar would at once send his Jathials to coerce his refractory raiyat. 
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And if he does not yield to their demonstration of power, then the zamindar 
would refuse to receive his rent and all the engines of oppression, which have 
been placed by the institution of our law-court at the hands of the more 
intelligent and wealthier men, are manipulated to oppress the poor and 
ignorant, by instituting cases in the Civil and Criminal Courts. The second 
method is the imposition of abwabs and mabsuts—notwithstanding the Govern- 
ment interdicting them so early as the Decennial Settlement of 1793, and so late 
as the Bengal T’enancy Act in 1885. Refusal of the raiyat to pay these illegal 
cesses leads to the same sort of oppression by the zamindars as mentioned in 
the first method above. ‘lhe third method is to bind down the Muhammadan 
ralyats not to kill kine on any occasion whatsoever, either religious or social , 
by forcing them to give their consent to registered kabulyats. Add to this, 
I must say that the Hindu zamindars and their officers bear an implacable 
hatred towards their Muhammadan raiyats, and opportunities are not lost in 
showing this hatred towards the raiyats by insulting them and thereby wound- 
ing their feelings, : 

The second class of oppressors of the Muhammadan raiyats are the Hindu 
money-lenders. The Muhammadan theology forbids Musalmans to carry on 
money-lending business, and as such, the village money-lenders, as a class, are 
Hindus. The oppressions of this class of people are too well known to be 
described here, A recent writer in the Englishman has taken some pains to 
collect facts, and I need not dwell upon this subject at any length here. I shall 
here only finish my say on the subject by giving an example of the most 
common form of oppression resorted to by the money-lenders. Once, while 
I was journeying in a railway train through a district in East Bengal, I was 
admiring the bumper jute crop which I was witnessing on both sides of the 
railway lie. My companion in the train who was a zamindar’s naib told me 
that the raiyats are not so much benefited by the bumper crop, which I was 
seeing and admiring, as the money-lenders. For, most of the raiyats had 
already sold away their crops at 50 to 60 per cent. below the season rate to 
the money-lenders who had advanced them money during the time of their 
need. The Musalman cultivators are passing their days as so many bond- 
slaves of the Hindus. They are leading lives of perennial indebtedness to the 
Hindu money-leaders. Every year they are paying their creditors their dues, 
still, like Tennyson’s brook, their debt goes on forever. The third class of 
oppressors are the Hindu police. Before the partition the police, as a class, 
in East Bengal were Hindus. The oppressions of this class of men over the 
ignorant cultivators are manifold, and the worst form of it is that no information 
is allowed to be lodged at the police thana unless the poor cultivator greases 
the itching palm of the police in charge of the thana, even though the poor 
cultivator has to lodge no other information than the death of his child 
through snake-bite, 

Thus it will appear to my readers that there were sufficiently exciting 
causes to turn the mind of the Musalmans against the Hindus before the 
‘‘ Partition ” took place. When the partition became a reality the Hindus 
and the Musalmans differed and grouped themselves into different schools of 
politics. The Hindus have resorted to boycotting and picketting British 
manufactures for wreaking their vengeance upon the British Government for 
bringing about the partition; whereas the Musalmans hailed this measure as a 
leaven for raising them up from the depth of degradation. The Hindu 
zamindars being the proprietors of the bazars and hats in East Bengal have 
with the aid of the Hindu officers begun a campaign against all foreign goods, 
and this has touched the pockets of the poor Muhammadan dealers of British 
piece-goods and of the poor Muhammadan consumers of those goods. This 
ukase of the Hindu zamindars has also come in conflict with the politics of the 
leaders and of Musalman cultivators, and to which they have come to believe. 
As I have related above, there were sufficient combustible materials—a magazine 
full of gun-powder in the shape of restrained feeling between Hindus and 
Musalmans before the partition of Bengal. It required simply a spark to ignite 
the whole magazine and to bring about an explosion ; and this spark has been 
supplied by the boycotting and picketting of the Hindu agitators, and secondly 
by the systematic abuse and ill-treatment of such recognised Mubammadan 

leaders as the Nawub of Dacca and Syed Nawab Ali Chawdhury of Dhanbari. 


RIHAR BANDAU, 
June 15th, 1907. 


BHaRAT MITBA, 
June 15th, 1907. 


SaNDHYA, 
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Since the dawn of history it has always been found that leaders of public 
opinion and patriots have been drawn from the middle strata of society ; but 
it is a peculiar feature of the history of Muhammadan regeneration in East 
Bengal that these patriots have sprung up from the aristocracy, The Nawab 
of Dacca and Syed Nawab Ali Chawdhury, though bred up in the lap of luxury, 
have denied themselves the comforts of their own wealth and home, and have 
plunged themselves in the thick of the fight for the uplifting of their own 
people. No abuse, calumny, no threat have daunted them from the path 
of their duty, The memorable speech of the Nawab delivered at Munshiganj 
and that of Syed Nawab Ali Chawdhury delivered at Serajganj have at once 
marked them out as patriots of the first order. I need scarcely say the 
abuses bestowed on these leaders by the Hindu press and the base strategy 
played by the Hindu leaders at Comilla have exasperated the Muhammadan 
public and this has been the immediate cause of the conflagration which has 
been raging throughout the new province, and this is the creation of the 
Hindu mischief-makers—the pseudo leaders of the Hindu community. That 
the Hindus are mainly responsible for this state of things has been mentioned : 
by no less an authority than that cool calculating and level-headed philosopher, 

our John Morley, the Secretary of State for India. Itis nota statement bya 
Hindu or Musalman but by a third person—a person of the position and 
5 mga of the Minister for India and of the character of Mr. John 

orley. 

42. The Bihar Bandhu [Bankipur] of the 15th June gives an 
™ .,, account of the State trial going on at Rawal- 
The State trial at Bawalpindi. Sadi. ) 

The Bharat Mitra rCaleutte] of the 15th and the Hind: Bangavast 

{ Calcutta] of the 17th June also contain a summary in vernacular of the daily 
proceedings in the above trial. 

43. Referring to the fact of some forty pleaders of the Punjab having 
The Punjab vleaders declaring 2eCOBtY written to the local Civil and Miltary 

their loyalty to Government. aette giving expression to their loyalty and devo- 

tion to Government, the Bharat Mitra (Calcutta } 
of the 15th June enquires who those pleaders are, exclaiming what a nice 
instance of devotion it is to lick the foot that kicks and worship the club that 
knocks the head. At least these pleaders should have awaited, says the paper, 
the cessation of the present unsettled state of things in the province, before 
hurrying on to press on the subject. 


“A mutual understanding.” Z P oF wn Lemme @ [Calcutta] of the 16th June 


(1) What does the feringht want? He wants that we should eal] him 
huzur instead of feringhi, and salaam him at every step. What is 
it that we want? We want to ¢all him by the old badshahi name 
of feringht. We have for a long time silently suffered him to 
call us native nigger, as if we were cats or dogs, and have at last 
taken to calling him by his old name feriaght. As for salaams, 
he ought to remember that all of us are not his Jaburchis or 
khansamas. 

(2) The feringht wants that in streets and thoroughfares, in trains, 

trams and steamers we shall keep arespectful distance lest the 
black atmosphere surfounding our black skins should contaminate 
him. We want that as heis only a bird of passage in this 
country and as we haye much greater claim than he has to the 
thoroughfares, trains, trams sh steamers in this country which 
are all constructed and worked with our money, we shall walk 
straight and bold, and that he may move away from us if he likes. 
To eat our salt, and then to bark at us! | 

(3) The feringht wants that, like fools, we should continue to buy belais 
articles of clay at fancy prices and collect glass under the 
false idea that itis gold and that shiploads of money should 
go to Belat from this country, no matter whether we ourselves 
starve ard die by thousands in consequence of it. We want to be 
swadeshi, pure and simple. Excepting medicines and such other 
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things, we will not buy a pice worth of delat articles. We will 
sacrifice our comforts and luxuries for this, for it will bring food 
to our famished children. 

(4) The feringht wants that we should continue to spend three days 
at the close of every year in feasting and delivering empty 
speeches, just as we have been doing for the last twenty or 
twenty-two trong and shall not take up any real work calculated 
to do good to the country and disturb the feringhis. We 
want work, We want to give upall useless verbosity in speech 
and writing and direct our minds to real work. 

(5) The feringht wants that we should constantly whine at his feet, 
do all sorts of hononary work and consider it a high honour 
to have chaprasis at our back and our names printed in the 
official Gazette. We want to make a good use of our valuable 
time. It is quite as useless to be an Hon’ble Member of Council as 
tobe an Honorary Magistrate trying cases of petty theft and 
offences under Act V. As for honour, it has long ceased to exist 
for honorary-wallas. 

(6) The feringhi wants us to serve him for life with the hope of 
getting pensions. His fearis so great that he has made all 
service-wallas give a written agreement to the effect that they 
will not pronounce even the letter p of the word politics. We 
want manliness which will prevent us from creating a hell for 
ourselves for a few rupees, and from working the ruin of our 
country and posterity. 

(7) The jeringhi wants money and the prosperity of his trade no matter 
whether we starve and our country isruined. He has taken 
India from the East India Company under a contract, and he 
will have to show profit. The boys have jeopardised his trade, 
of whose prosperity he wasso sanguine, and this is why he is 
so eager to check them at any cost. We and the boys want to 
do the work of the country and make provision for the future. 
The food that is dispensed at your golamkhana (the place that 
turns out golams or slaves—the University house, is poisonous. 
The boys are no longer willing to ruin themselves and become 
slaves by taking inthis poison. Threats of law will not be 
able to daunt their brave hearts, As for the prison, it is con- 
sidered as a holy place of pilgrimage, a place much sweeter than 
home. 

(8) The feringht wants that we should spend our lives with weak 
thin, lean and emaciated bodies, so that he may continue to give 
us kicks and blows as easily and as fatally for us as before, 
without a voice being raised in opposition from our side. We. 
want to be Herculean in strength. If you insult us, dishonour 
our ladies or desecrate anything we hold sacred, then either 
you must die or we must die. We shall not court a quarrel 
with you, but if you force it on us you shall not escape 
unscathed. It will be well for both parties to understand this. 
All of us, young and old, are practising lathi in akhras (places 
for physical exercise). Come and see if you like. 

This is the plain story of the situation. If both parties become careful 
there is no chance of a quarrel. From the beginnitig we have been paying 
full taxes and honouring all of your thousand and one laws. If, in spite of 
this you must poke, mind that you will poke a nest of hornets. 

45. The same paper writes as follows:— | SANDHYA, 

He We want sawaray, swraj for all the races Jane 16th, 1907. 
‘Beware while there 18 yot time,” inhabiting India. They lie whosay that our 
object isto create ill-feeling and incite quarrel re race-hatred among the 
Indians. Itis, nevertheless, true that we have a quarrel with the present 
English ray. At present we are living like foreigners in our own country, 
The feringht is exercising sovereignty over us. A dispute between swaras 
(self-government) and an alien rule is quite natural, The feringhs’s hold on 
this country will relax in the same proportion in which we shall acquire 
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swaraj. Just as darkness vanishes before light, so the foreign rule will 
vanish of itself with the advent of swaray, When we have said that we 
want swaraj, it has become known all the world over that m this country 
we do not want the rule of the feringhts or of any other people. This is quite 
clear. What is the use of troubling one’s brains with it any longer ? 

We want swaray; we do not want subjection to the feringhis; we will | 
acquire swaraj. All these mean one and the same thing. There is no ambi- 
guity in this proposition. Whether you ill-treat us, send us to jail or banish 
us, we want swaraj, we want independence, we want to throw off our fetters, 
we want to move in freedom just as the inhabitants of many other countries 
do. We will say this, we will expla this to our countrymen, in spite of 
anything you may do. We know that you have the power forcibly to stop 
our mouths and that you will use it. But voice checked will not check the 
mind. You feringhis, who boast of your education, intelligence and knowledge 
of history, do not know that there is no chain in the world that will fetter 
man’s mind, no prison that will imprison it, and no weapon that will destroy 
its cravings, There was a time when you were under foreign subjection, And 
after that your own kings wanted tu keep your people under their thumbs. 
But you did not allow those fetters to bind you. You yourselves desired to 
keep the Americans, your own people, under your feet. But did you succeed ? 
Have you forgotten that story ? Austria chained Italy, but did the chain last 
for good? ‘The example of what is daily happening in Russia is before your 
eyes, But still your delusion isnot dispelled. Still you think that you will 
curb the mind with bullet and bayonet, chain the cravings of the heart by 
putting the halter round the neck and confine the glowing ambitions of a vast 
nation within the walls of a prison. Vain attempt! Why entertain the vain 
hope of doing what none in the world has as yet been able to do? 

We want swaraj. Success or failure is in the hand of Providence. But | 
whether we succeed or not, who will extinguish this glowing desire? Is it 
possible that the man, who has once known what independence is, will be 
—_ to forsake his desire for it by threats, fear of banishment or even the 
halter ? 

There has arisen a thirst fur swarajin the country. The more the heat 
of the administration will become oppressive, the more will this thirst increase. 
Stop the mouth, and people will meditate on it in silence. Stop public 
meetings and people will hold secret meetings. Suppress the press, and people 
will secretly communicate with each other. All these methods of coercion 
have been tried on his subjects by the Russian Czar, but with what result? 
The workers for swara) loos descended underground. Russia has become 
covered with secret societies. Blood is being profusely shed. The /eringh 
sees all this, but it does not open his eyes. 

We are, however, not very anxious at present about the opening of his 
eyes. Itis for the good of the country that we say these things. We want 
swaray and we must have it. We know that the path leading to its attain- 
ment is beset with difficulties, and that we shall have to struggle hard with 
the feringhis for it. But we desire that this struggle should not be much 
too sanguinary. It is in the interest of ourselves and of the world at large 
that we desire this. But if the feringhis try to crush our hearts’ ambition by 
force, then it will be impossible to prevent undue loss of life on both sides. 
This will be harmful to our interest, but it will be ultimately harmful to the 
interest of the feringhis also. This is why we desire that their eyes should be 
opened and give them a warning. If they do not take our advice, they will 
suffer for it. Who can change the course of fate ? 

46. The Yuganiar (Calcutta | of the 16th June has the following communi- 

* Hindu and Musalman.”’ cated article :— 

aoe Only the future can tell whether or not the 
flame which has been kindled in Eastern Bengal at the instigation of enemies 
of Hindu and Musalman, and of the country—a number of selfish, mean- 
minded and short-sighted flatterers addicted to licking the feet, and with the 
encvuragement of feringhi officials, proud with the pride of empire and inferior 
intelligence, will not very quickly spread all over India, and bring to rack and 
ruin this shop of the feringht wearing the appearance of an empire. It was 
for pur,oses of trade that the /eringhis came to India, it was to free trade 
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from all hindrances that he tried to take part in the politics of the India of 
those days, and it is his highest interest, after having acquired control of 
India, to trade unhampered and to make only as little show of governance as 
is necessary to keep that trade well protected. The feringht did not come to 
this country todo the part of a ruler, he has come to trade. He is not 
doing the part of a ruler, but is only acting it and trying to keep his com- 
merce uuinjured. Those who come out to govern India in the name of the 
King of England, and who, posing as representatives of that personage, set 
about making us understand that it is they who are kings, have as the only 
recommendation success in @ competitive examination they have themselves 
established. Who is there on earth so foolish a8 to suppose that one can be a 
raja by succeeding in an examination ?: The fersnght himself knows, and every 
one on earth, irrespective of age and sex, knows, that his governance of India 
is merely another name for protection of his commerce. 

Owing to our ill-luck the feringhi has so long succeeded in achieving his 
purpose. But to-day at the Mother’s call, and by the influence of the 
newly-uttered manéra (incantation) our sleep of ignorance has been dispelled, 
and we are taking steps to thwart the feringht in his hitherto unhampered 
robbery of our all. Our country, from the Himalayas to the sea, has begun 
to be agitated with the strong waves of the swadesht. 

That is why the feringhi has put on his real guise. The guise which has 
so long been hidden under the cloak of knowledge, piety, philanthropy, etc., 
now stands revealed to people’s eyes in its nakedness. Hitherto he has been 
posing as our sincerest well-wisher and teacher, and shaking his head wisely, 
and giving himself airs of superiority, and to-day he sees that he has been 
found out. That is why he has set about frightening us by exhibiting himeelf 
in his own brutal guise. . 

Can he who has been throughout his life behaving like a knave ever 
wholly desist from knavery? That is why he even now shams unconcerned- 
ness aiter having tempted the lower class and absolutely irresponsible Musal- 
mans with false allurements and made them take up their stand against the 
swadesht. Hes looking upon the active promoters of the swadeshi. agitation 
as thorns in his feet, and that is why, using the gunda. as a thorn in his hand 
to gain his own ends, he intends throwing both away toa distance. But this 
trickery of his Hindus and Musalmans see well through. But in our country 
there is no dearth of traitors and enemies of the Mother—otherwise why should 
Seraj lose his kingdom? He has resolved to gain his ends by relying for 
support on a number of mean-spirited treacherous enemies of the Mother. 
That is why his first efforts look as though they would succeed, but that is 
not to be. Musalmans will quickly come to understand that by acting against 
the Hindu, they are only about to act against themselves. To-day the 
Hindu gets thrashed and to-morrow he returns the thrashing. In this 
fashion unrestricted rioting and bloodshed quickly begin in the country. 
Even in the midst of so much evil this much has come to be plainly under- 
stood, that the feringhi’s rule has become weak and that the country has become 
anarchical. In a country without a ruler there is hope of peace being estab- 
lished at some time or other, but in a country with many rulers, no matter 
whether amongst ourselves we fight with or embrace each other, a third party 
has absolutely no authority to prohibit such action, and in such a case the work 
must be regarded as baving advanced far indeed. The feringht has got in 
India possession of the king’s rod of authority instead of the trader's scale- 
beam, and if the grip of this rod of authority relaxes ever so little, there will be 
nobody left to give Musalmans office as Sub-Registrar, Sub-Inspector, Sub 
or full-fledged Deputies. Cannot Musalmans understand this? That’s why 
we say that this swadeshi strife of Hindu and Musalman (it cannot be called a 
rioting between Hindu and Musalman, for there is no religious animosity 
underlying the strife, and such little hatred as there is, has been created by a 
third party and is therefore unnatural and temporary) is only a foreshadowing 
of the future swadeshism in India. : s : 

47. The same paper writes as follows under the heading ‘Dispelling of 

fear ” :— : 
_ “Dispelling of fear.” In the course of conversation a respected pandit 
said the other day that this vast British Empire was a huge ‘sham ; that it was a 
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house without a foundation or a garland strung without a thread; that though 
it glittered so and looked so nice with its crimson hue, a slight pull or a little 
push would bring it down to fragments. But that it does not fall is due 
simply to our foolishness. The tide of oppression has passed over us for 
century after century. Subjection for a thousand years has so bewildered us 
with fear that we cannot muster enough courage even to come out of the 
privacy of our houses in order to see who is sitting to-day as king on the vacant 
throne. We see the high diadem from a distance and utter our prayers and 
take the name of God. Our King, too, seeing the opportunity, 1s aggravating 
our internal confusion by sometimes wielding the sceptre and by sometimes 
smiling a forced smile. He and we have never become intimately acquainted 
with each otber. A close look at the face of a ghost dispels all fear of it. 

After looking at it from a distance for so long we, too, have at last come 
to suspect that the hands and feet of the ghost are not really so strong as its 
face is hideous; that the bugaboo is not really just so large as we have supposed 
it to be. What we ought-to do now most of all, therefore, is to give a little 
push to the bugaboo and see what happens, In the Punjab scarcely was the 
bugbear touched with a finger when it leapt and jumped, mostly from fear and 
partly also from anger. 

What we want now is a number of men who will take the lead in giving a 
poke and thus encourage the masses and infuse hope in the minds of those who 
are almost dead with fear and dread. It will not do to form a company with 
those who are stiff with fear, Mere words will not convince such men, They 
must be shown by deeds done before their eyes that the work is not iunpossible 
exactly to the extent that they think it to-be, and that the arms of the English 
are not so long as to grasp India and keep it within their grasp against 
our wish, oe 

What is wanted therefore is a number of workers who will renounce every 
wordly thing and break off every worldly tie and plunge into the sea of duty 
who will understand everything themselves and then make others understand ;° 
who will die themselves and deliyer others from the fear of death ; who will have 
neither home, nor son nor wife but will have only their Mother, the country 
of their birth, green with crops and well-watered. Will there not be found one 
in the whole of Bengal who is ready to respond to the Mother’s call ? 

- Once fear is dispelled, the work will become easy, and all the brag of the 
English will be of no avail. 

To remove our slavery depends on usalone. People ask—‘ How long will 
it take yet?” Whether there is delay or not, depends on ourselves. No one 
else will come and widen our path. It is we ourselves who must make our own 
path. It is we ourselves who must carry out our ideal. Sitting idle will not 
advance our work. It is useless also to deceive ourselves with the thought, 
“Time will achieve everything.” Because it is man’s work which is the 
measure of time. A ready will and exertion can achieve in a day what cannot 
be accomplished in a hundred years if one lies inert like a dead body. 

We are labouring under the misconception that while we remain as mere 
lookers-on our country will by itself shake itself free. We do not see that it 
is we who constitute the country, that our freedom is the country’s freedom, 
and tnat the seed of our subjection lies in our own inertness. It is we ourselves 
who must destroy that inertness by addressing ourselves to work. It won't 
do to say let others do the work, and to think that we shall fully discharge our 
duty by merely looking on and applauding those who do the work. Everyone 
must taste a little more or less of death, There is no other way to life. 
rote tag | must pay some price for independence, or he will not be entitled 
to enjoy it. : | 

What is wanted is courage and sacrifice and, above all, a keen desire. 

But no, the motive for work will not come so long as subjection does not 
appear intolerable. So long asa burning sensation as of a fire will not be 
caused in our souls, so long shall we ask from our privacy—“ How long will it 
take?” Qn the day on which I shall become convinced that it is my work, 
I shall not run about to ask any question of anybody. It is my country and 
I shall keep it. By dying for the independence of my. country, [{ shall soothe 
the pang in my soul—there is nothing to ask anybody else anything in 
this connexion, abs 
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I have not even the right to ask whether I shall succeed or not. 
48. The same paper writes as follows under the heading “ The Jaths as 
aremedy”:— — 

The feringht newspaper, the Empire, is 
extremely sorry that the people of the country are so ungrateful as not to 
express the least thankfulness or loyalty to that incarnation of kindness, the 
Viceroy, for his veto of the Punjab Colonisation Act. But the Empire is 
mistaken, Perhaps the fulness of the people’s heart made their words stick 
in their throat, and there was plenty of cause to make their hearts full. In 
Bengal we have cried ourselves hoarse during the last two years, sent up the 
price of paper in the market by using up quires after quires of paper for 
submitting petitions couched in the most correct and elegant language. But 
as the result of all this, we have been fortunate enough to get nothing but 
thrusts of lathis, and the partitioned Bengal remains parted. But in the 
Punjab a hue and cry was raised as soon as the water-rate was enhanced. 
The period of making representations and submitting petitions did not last 
more than two weeks. The people then applied the remedy which is always 
applied to fools, There were a few broken heads and a few houses were 
burnt down, and the authorities gave up the idea of enhancing the water-rate. 
The Colonisation Act, too, became inoperative. How wonderful the remedy! 
The Kabuli medicine is indeed the best of medicines. | 

49. The Navasakis [ Calcutta] of the 16th June writes as follows :— 

Lajpat’s unalloyed self-renunciation will do 
what the momentary excitement, caused by the 
verbiage of a thousand innocent speechifiers, has not been able to do. 
Thousands of Lajpats will grow on the fertile soil of India and make the 
strength of the country unconquerable. The great Carlyle has said, leaves 
fall from the tree and by dying nourish it. Worshipped with the warm 
hearts’ blood of thousands of the sons of India, the Mother will smile again, 
and, in the form of Rajrajeswart (the Sovereign of all Sovereigns), will again 
sit on the golden throne aud throw lustre around. ‘‘ That day will, will come.” 

~ §0. The Navasakti [Calcutta] of the 17th June writes as follows :— 

The commercial propensities of a nation can 
never succeed unless it is backed by its martial 
spirit. The case of the Jews furnishes an excellent example of this. Devoid 
of martial qualities, they are not finding a footing in the whole world and 
have no tzzaé (honour, in spite of their vast wealth and extensive trading 
business. Those who seek wealth at the sacrifice of tzzat are: doomed to 
damnation. The most important thing necessary for the regeneration of a 
fallen nation is to save its :zzat. Such men as strike at this tgzat for an 
purpose, are really enemies, although they may be actuated by friendly 
motives. The rulers of this country have prohibited the holding of public 
meetings and we have been sorely grieved by this. But our izzat will be lost, 
if we now seek the favour of those who have gagged us. We see that there 
are people who do not fully comprehend this. Arrangements are being made 
in Pabna, Faridpur and some other places to open the mouth with the 
permission of Magistrates. But Babu Kamini Kumar Chanda has said 
that he will not hold any conference with the permission of the Magistrate. 
And this is also the opinion of all spirited patriots like Babu Aswini Kumar 
Datta, Babu Kali Prasanna Das, etc. We hope that no meeting of charity 
will be held in Dacca, Mymensingh, Comilla, Noakhali, Chittagong, Barisal 
and other places. We know that we, shall not get Pabna in ovr company, and 
it is a matter of great regret that Faridpur has fallen greatly behind the 
standard of Eastern Bengal. Why are Pabna and Faridpur forsaking their 
sympathy and unity with Eastern Bengal and losing their izzat? They have 
been lowered in the estimation of the public. Why convene meetings at the 
sacrifice of izzat 2? Perhaps, meetings for meetings’ sake. : 

51. The Hindi Bangavast [Calcutta] of the 17th June reports that the 
atmosphere of the Punjab has remarkably improved 
since after the deportation of Lajpat Rai, There 
is a perfect rest and no excitement. There is a 
dead calm, so to say, such as. precedes a tremendous storm. 


‘The Zathi as a remedy.” 


Lala Lajpat Rai. 


Public meetings and 2 zzaé. 
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52. The present political agitation far from being calculated to do good rsp: Baxcsvaer. 


to India will, says the same paper, bring disaster 
upon it. In fact, the seed of such agitations was 
sown by the Government itself. Put now, the 
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attitude of Government towards the Indian people is not what it had formerly 
been, when Lord Bentinck chose to compliment Mr. K. M. Bannerjea on the 
speech delivered by him, at the former’s instance, while a student, in which 
he had, among other | poy observed that the English should leave India, 
after having educated the people in the principle of self-government, and also 
when Justice Mordant had to tender compulsory resignation of his appoint- 
ment as a result of the public discontent evoked by his objectionable 
proceedings. Those days are now gone. Now, the English, says the paper, 
seek to cut the very tree they once themselves planted. 

53. The Sandhya [Calcutta] of the 19th June has the following :— 

‘ ‘ In the feringhi’s tongue for protham one has 

ee to use ‘first’; and for ghania, one has to use ‘ bell.’ 
At large railway stations before a train starts a ‘first bell’ is sounded. And 
after that, as soon as five munutes elapse, a second bell strikes and the train 
starts. One knows as soon as the first bell is struck that the starting time has 
approached. 

The other day we were conversing with a very thoughtful man. He 
put the question—In what way should we now conduct ourselves towards 
the feringhis? Should there be only a straining and a tightening, or should 
we also keep ourselves on terms of amity with them? We _ replied that 
being on strained or friendly terms lay not with us, but with them. If the 
keep friendly, we shail continue friendly, and if they quarrel, we also shall 

uarrel, 

; We have heard the sound of Time’s bell. The time for the feringhs 
to clear out bag and baggage has approached, the first bell has struck. Five 
minutes, or five hours, or five days, or five months, or five years, or at the 
furthest twenty-five years, afterwards, the second bell will strike and the 
feringh?s illusory train will send forth a cooing whistle and start running 
straight away. We do not know whether or not the feringhis have heard this 
first bell, but the clanging sound of this bell is vibrating into our ear-holes, 
The first bell has only just. sounded, and even yet the echoes of it fill all 
sides. If the white (straightforward?) feringht becoming deaf (black ?) 
has not heard the first bell strike, then he will in any case have to be pushed 
and driven on and put into the train. 

Getting into terms of amity with them now means nothing but this, 
that their luggage should be seen into the train and they themselves made to 
get into it. Whether you be a judge or a clerk of theirs, whether you pose 
as a Rai bandar (monkey) (2.¢., a8 a Rai Bahadur) of theirs, or follow the 
calling of a nakib (herald) at the Governor’s Council, whether you throw 
yourselves into friendly amusements with them in as many ways as you can, 
there is no harm in doing any of these, if only not forgetful of this matter 
of the first bell, you can start them on their journey with ease and comfort. 
What can be better than this ? 

But if the feringhi ignores the first bell, and instead of preparing to begin 
his journey, take up room (settles himself) in the court-yard of the house of 
our welfare, and causes rioting and disturbance, then surely the sentinels of 
Time will by push and thrust force the feringhi into his train. 

We have not ever so little of hatred towards the feringht. But then the 
first bell has struck, the time has come for him to start on his journey, and that 
is why we wish to arrange his luggage and see it into the brake-van. But 
if he does not wish to get his luggage into the train and keeps it confused 
with and hidden in our luggage, then a little tightening and tugging is 
inevitable—the sentinels of ‘Time would not let him off. That is why we say 
we have not ever so little of hatred for the /feringht, only we wish to keep 
the court-yard of the house of our welfare free and clear, to start the foreigner 
on his journey, because we have heard the first bell strike. See ye not then 
that the sentinels of Time are abroad—they are sure inevitably to sound the 
second bell, they are sure inevitably to make the foreigner start on his journey. 
All trouble would be avoided if, hearing Time’s bell, the feringhis take up 
their luggage and get into the train. Otherwise, a strife with Time will be 
og a and no end of straining and tugging and tightening and poking will 

e begun. | 


No matter what you may do, you must conduct yourselves realising that 
the first bell has struck. 
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Uriya Papers. 


54. Referring to the resolution of the German Colonial Congress in 
Kast Africa, refusing to interfere with the rights 

_A comparison between the and privileges of British Indians settled there, 
— and British Colonists in 4), Sambalpur Hitatshini [Bamra] of the 8th June 
observes that the German Colonists have shown 

oreater courage and more practical wisdom than the British Colonists, whose 
dealings with British Indians are simply deplorable : 

55. The Utkaldiptka | Cuttack] of the 8th June states that the Orissa 

| | Association (Cuttack) held a meeting in that town, 
ys pas cee. Ji Ny authorising Mr. M. BS. Das, C.1.E,, to represent the 
grievances of the Uriyas to Englishmen in 
England, whither Mr. Das has already proceeded. Among other subjects, the 
revision settlement in Orissa, the separation of Ganjam from Orissa and the 
increase of poverty of the Uriyas will be brought prominently to the notice 
of the public in England. The writer hopes that the Englishmen at home 
will give him a patient hearing. 

56. The Sambalpur Hitcishint [Sambalpur} of the 8th: June sympathises 
with the resolution of the Congress Committee in 
London, requesting the Government at home to 
repeal the regulation under which Lala Lajpat Rai was deported without trial, 
and. observes that the infliction of punishment without trial is not in accordance 
with the spirit of government prevailing in civilised countries. 

57. The same paper thauks the Government of India for its disallowance 

_ of the Colonisation Act, which the Punjab Gov- 
ee of India ernmert had sent to it for sanction. The writer 
ease is of opinion that the disallowance of the Act was 
due to the labours of Sardar Ajit Sinha, who had raised an agitation on the 
subject. | 
38. The same paper advises the Hindus in Orissa to go up to the 
District Judge of Cuttack: with a view to bring 
The — ofthe Bhuban- shout reforms in the constitution of the manage- 
ee ment of the Bhubaneswar temple in Puri, which 
is being controlled by a committee that was appointed by the District Judge. 
This is very necessary, as the services of the temple are in the greatest 
disorder. : 

59. The Uriya and Navasamvad [Balasore| of the 5th June states that 

the order of the Postal Department, discontinuing 
: Discontinuance of ; commiation commission to its servants on the sale of post-cards 
unas te he peel aan, by them, has made them less zealous in the matter. 

The result 1s that post-cards, postage stamps, etc., 
are not now so easily available as they were before the issue of the order in 
question. » 

60. The same paper is sorry to note that the proceedings of the 

| __- revision settlement in Orissa have siumply created 
The revision settlement 1 gpyprehensions in the public mind. The higher 
Orissa. , a ‘ 
and respectable castes in Orissa generally own 
private lands in that province, which tney let to their tenants on the dbhag 
system. ‘The bhag is looked upon as a share of the produce and is not treated 
as rent. ‘lhe bheg varies from year to year and the land is looked upon as 
the private land of the landlord in which the tenant can have no occupancy 
right, This custom prevails in Orissa from time immemorial. The revision 
settlement rules want to create occupancy rights in these lands and treat all 
sorts of bhag asrent, This is no doubt dangerous to the landlord, whose only 
source of maintenance is his bhag. ‘The revision settlement is therefore 
creating great discontent among the people. a 
61, The Utkaidipika [Cuttack] of the 8th June passes high encomiums 
on Naphar Chandra Kundu, who gave his life 
Brscncoad oenien Kundu, the near a road in Bhawanipur in Calcutta to rescue 
ssa ats sti two coolies, who had been made unconscious by 
entering into a cavity below the earth, His self-sacrifice and sense of honour 
have so impressed the public that they are going to create a fund to relieve 
his parents and children, who have been made helpless by his accidental 


Deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. 
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death, Both Europeans and Indians of all sections and denominations have 
joined in the undertaking and the fund has come up to fs, 1,500. 


" GARsATBASINY, 62. The Garjatbasini Kelvans? of the 8th June draws attention to the 
June 8th, 1907- a extremely bad condition of the tanks in the Garjat 
Pay ee villages, where they are the main source of water- 


| supply, and observes that this bad condition is due 
to the utter negligence and disunion of the villagers, who suffer much 


thereby. 
GASSAEMANETT. sels puden ef sles in Aner, “ 63. The same eae states that rice sells at 
4 seers per rupee in Angul, 
GapsaTBASIBI. 04. The Barpali correspondent of the same paper states that the prices 


The high price of rice in Barpali. of rice are increasis day by day and that fine r 106 
sells at 8 seers per rupee. Severe distress is 


anticipated. 
UTEALDIPIKA, 65, The Utkaldipitka [Cuttack] of the 8th 
June 8th, 1907. ee June states that public health in the Cuttack town 

is good. 
eaiiiniiiien. 66, ‘The Sankhatras correspondent of the same paper states that a tiger 
a sialic lids Meal J pred near Cuttack, and that it has already 
, illed 12 goats. 
UTEALDIPIEA, 67. The same correspondent states that a venomous serpent in village 
Sankhatras in district Cuttack has killed many 
A terrible serpent. cows 

UTRALDIPIKA, 68. The same paper states that there was no rain in the Cuttack town 


in the last week and that the weather was very 


The weather in Cuttack. warm, though it was a little softened by gentle 


breezes, 
MANoRAMA, 69. The Manorama [ Baripada) of the 8th June states that rice sells at 
June sth, 1907. 8 seers per rupee. This has been a source of great 
The high price of rice in 


inconvenience to the public and is attributed to 
the constant export of rice from Mayurbhanj to 
foreign places through the Baripada Light Branch Railway. The writer 
draws the attention of the Maharaja to this serious state of things, for distress 
is near at hand and the Maharaja may be required to relieve it soon. 


Mayur bhanj. 


GaBJATBASING. 70. The Garjatbasint [Talcher] of the 8th 
June 8th, 1907. The weather in Toleher, June states that the temperature is high in that 
State. 
GAARJTBASINI, | 71. The Barpali correspondent of the same 
The weather in Barpali. paper states that there was rain in that State 
accompanied with hail-stones. 
G ARJATBASINI, 72. The Kendrapara correspondent of the same paper states that there 
oe was excessive rain in that subdivision of the 
The weather in Kendrapara. Cuttack district. 
SaMpALPur 73. The Sambalpur Hitaishini [Bamra] of the 8th June states that though 
June 6th, 1907, aie the sky was cloudy there in the last week, there 
The weather in Bamra. was no rain. The temperature there is high. 
UTKALDIPIEA, 74, The Utkaldipika [Cuttack] of the 8th June states that the Chandan 
June 8th, 1907. festival in Cuttack passed off quietly and success- 


ae Chandan festival in Cut- fully without any hitch or hindrance. The only 


defect noticeable was the sad want of water in 
some important tanks on whose watery beds the gods used to ply their boats 
in the past. Most of the gods were compelled to ply their pleasure-boats on 
the bed of the river Kathjori. 
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II.—Home ApDMINISTRATION. 
(6)\— Working of the Courts. 


740. The evidence in the case against Lala Hansraj and his companions 
sania il at Rawalpindi satisfies the Amrita Bazar Paitrika 
The Rawalpindi sedition case. = tat the five lawyers are the victims of a chain of 
misapprehension, and that they should not have been arrested and locked up. 
The attention of His Excellency the Viceroy is drawn to the inhumanity to 
which these gentlemen were subjected by being treated as ordinary convicts 
and confined in a closed room without a punkha. Their guilt not being 
established, they should have been released on bail or at least allowed, while in 
custody, those little comforts which are absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of health in this hot season, The persecuted men cry for relief, but there is no 
one to hear them. oe 
741. Babu Rash Behari Lal Mondal’s case, says the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
is one on which the rulers, both in India and 
England, should be interpellated as to what action 
they intend taking andewhat explanation they 
may render as to the undoubted official conspiracy which must have hatched it. 
The zamindar, though innocent, has suffered mentally, physically, and pecuni- 
arily, It is the police and the local executive who should compensate him as 
they made common cause to ruin him. The complainant and his witnesses are 
insignificant men, and it is worthy of notice that the latter all belong to the 
complainant’s family and that ever since the institution of the case they have 
been under ag guard, living on money supplied by the police. 
742. The Bengalee congratulates Babu Rash Behari Mondal on his escape 
nis and the trying Deputy Magistrate on the indepen- 
- dence displayed in his decision. The former is 
the dée noir of many of the local officials owing to his sturdy independence and 
his political creed as a Congressman, and this is not the first time he has been 


Babu Rash Behari Lal Mondal’s 
case. 


persecuted. But persecution has never frightened him from his purpose and 


he has always triumphed, though at an enormous sacrifice. The High Court 
has saved him from ruin, and he should have some reparation for all he has 
gone through. | : 


(d@)—Education, 


743. Men of all parties except Mr. N. N. Ghose are agreed, writes Bande 


sities das tial Mataram, that there must be no acquiescence in the 
wane Se eee Risley Circular, and the struggle for the possession 
of the youth of the country will therefore begin as soon as the students return 


to Calcutta. An educational strike is the most straightforward, masculine, 


and most aggressive form of passive resistance which the occasion calls for, but 
as it is not easy for a nation to leap at once from an overpoweringly tamasie 
condition of mind into the rajasie, the active, restless, bold and creative, the 
second best method can be accepted, so long as the poe of resistance is 
maintained. A general defiance of the circular will make it unworkable, 
unless the Government is prepared to freely disaffiliate schools and colleges 
and give up its control of education. This may be done in the hope of bringing 
the country to its knees by drawing home the conviction that it cannot take in 
hand its own education; but it will be a dangerous game, as it only needs such 
enthusiasm as was generated by the Carlyle Circular to force the people to 
introduce a widespread and comprehensive system of national education, The 
signal has already been given in Calcutta by meetings being held, in which 
teachers and students have attended and taken an active part, and the opening 
of the colleges will lead to more such meetings and a general defiance of the 
ukase. Once Calcutta leads the way, East Bengal will respond and West 
Bengal will follow the general example. The Risley Circular must go the 


& 


way of its predecessor. 
744. Writing on the subject of the Risley Circular, Motherland takes 
ta? its cue from Bande Mataram and pronounces the 


Supreme Government in the hope of striking at the root of the swadesht 


movement, The circular is, therefore, regarded as a deliberate insult to 


the entire Bengali race, but the latter are blamed for having courted it by 


4 
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their lack of spirit in boycotting the officialised Calcutta University. Although 
the latter no longer holds out. any prospect to the younger generation, yet 
the vice which is the result of ages of slavery, prevents them from avoiding 
its evil influence. Bengal is mainly responsible for the present. utterly 
degraded condition of the motherland by disseminating foreign vices mainly 
acquired through the instrumentality of the “enlightened” people of this 
province. Every true son of Bengal- ought now to remember that their 
national honour, if they have any, is at stake and they must rise equal to 
the occasion. Leaders who are not capable of self-sacrifice should retire 
from the scene of action and not retard the progress of the country. It 1s 
a matter of downright shame that with so many first-class schools and 
colleges, the National University should be in an almost precarious condition 
for want of students. ‘‘ People of Bengal! Open your eyes and see that 


what you regard as signs of advancement have pretty nearly brought you 
to the very verge of total annihilation.” 


(h)— General, 


Austts Deas 745, . While admitting the reprehensibleness of the conduct of those who 
ATRIKA, | : . ‘ 
sa Juke 1008, took the law into their own hands in Coconada, the 
: Amrita Bazar Patrika considers the violent and 
intolerant behaviour of Major Kemp to be responsible for the disturbance. 
The Indian papers are likely to be prosecuted for creating race-hatred by 
noticing the angelic conduct of the military doctor, but it is these pugnacious 
officers of Government, and not the Indian Press, who should be prosecuted 
and severely punished for bringing discredit upon the British character by 
their cowardly behaviour. | 
Bande MataraM, 746. ‘T’he violent demonstration against the European community in 
ee ini Coconada after the cowardly and brutal assault on 
@ student by the local Civil Surgeon is considered 
by Bande Mataram to be a significant feature of the incident, as the same thing 
occurred not long ago at Rawalpindi and also at Calcutta after the passing of 
the partition. ‘l'hese popular outbursts indicate a general awakening through- 
out India to the fact that the peopie are serfs and outlanders in their own 
country. The arrogant brutality of the. aliens and their habit of vulgar 
insolence and coarse abusiveness in speech towards Indians is one cause of the 
awakening, while the other is the political arrogance of the rulers and their 
cynical disregard of popular feeling, which shows that it is their fixed intention 
to keepthe whole race in perpetual subjection. The sins of the rulers are 
coming home to roost, and since they seem to have no intention of leaving off 
sinning, they will probably soon have more on their hands than they can deal 
with. Military, police, deportations, and ordinances will not stop the results 
of their own karma. es 
TELEGRAPH, 747. The Telegraph dwells upon the serious allegations made against the 
Fane oe a Civil Surgeon and the Assistant Surgeon of 
inc Coconada with regard to the treatment accorded a 
respectable student for merely shouting Bande Mataram on the public road, 
and pronounces the circumstances, if true, to be highly exasperating. The 
riot which followed is significant, and the authorities should find out the cause 
of the present outburst of anti-Kuropean feeling in Madras, as it cannot be 
attributed to the boycott movement or to the agitators. Until the vulgar 
insolence and provoking contumely of some Europeans and Eurasians are 
checked, it is idle to expect that popular discontent and unrest will die out. 
Hiwpoo Faraior, = 748. The Government Resolution authorising local authorities to pro- 
i tone YON. secute newspapers for sedition is considered by the. 
Hindoo Patriot to be merely a reminder of existing 
oe laws, There are so many limitations to its rights 
and privileges that the freedom of the press is almost a myth, though it is to the 
credit and exemplary forbearance of Government that it 1s not usually disposed 
to have recourse to law except in extreme cases of rank sedition and danger to 
public peace and tranquillity. ‘The Resolution aims at preventing efforts to 
create racial ill-feeling, but there is always difficulty in proving the intention of 
the writer and the extent of harm done by his writings. It is hoped, however, 
_ that no discrimination will be made between Indian and Anglo-Jndian papers, 


The Coconada incident. 


The Government Resolution 
affecting seditious newspapers. 
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749, The Government of India’s Resolution permitting Local’ Govern- 
The Government Resolution ments to prosecute offending newspapers is described 
affecting seditious newspapers. by the Bengaiee as another notable advance in the 
direction of Russianising the administration of the country. Following the 
lead given by Mr. Morley in justifying the application of the Regulation of 
1818, the Government of India has cast the responsibility for Press prosecu- 
tions upon the shoulders of the Local Governments. Such a step, however, is 
not justifiable, as a safeguard against any possible abuse of authority by Local 
Government: is all the more necessary now. If the Government of India had 
not acquiesced in the prosecution of the Punjabi, the history of the Punjab 
during the past few weeks might have been different. , 

750, The object of the Government’s warning tothe Press, says the 
ou Amrita Bazar Paitrika, is either to frighten them or 
— to make them loyal. Nothing short of prosecutions 
will, however, have the effect of muzzling the Press, but the result will not be a 
gain, as it will deprive the Viceroy of the power to feel the pulse of the nation, 
even while at Simla. The application of the rod is not likely to win back a 
heart, whereas if the Government does its legitimate duty to the people, the 
. Journal guarantees the loyalty of the entire Press. It is the acts and measures 
of Government or its servants which create discontent in the land, and 
the newspapers only reflect the feelings and sentiments of the people. ‘The 
Indians and their Press grumble because they are treated worse than cattle, 
instead of like human beings. Instead of wasting its energies in prosecuting 
newspapers, the Government would earn the blessings of God and man by 
devoting all its attention to fighting famine, plague, and malaria, which are 
decimating the country. ‘' The best way of making the Indian Press loyal 
is dei _ Government to withdraw all its bad measures and punish all its bad 
officials. | : 
751. Having effectually throttled the liberty of speech by the Coercion 
pa Ordinance, the Simla Government, says Bande 
we _ Mataram, has decided to institute, if necessary, a 
campaign against the liberty of the Press. Ashamed of doing all repressive 
work with its own viceregal hands, the Simla Government retires behind the 
curtain and asks the Local Governments to take the stage. Being unwilling, 
however, to apply the same absolute gag to the Press as has been applied to 
the platform, they are trying first the effectiveness of the threat of prose- 
cution. ‘ Look! there is the policeman Andrew (or the policeman Denzil, as 
the case may be). Mind you behave yourself. He has orders to run you 
in if you don’t.” It is not likely to have much effect on the tone of the Press, 
and a crop of Press prosecutions may therefore be confidently expected. If that 
does not suffice, other measures will be used to effect the desired resuit. The 
rulers are playing into the hands of the most revolutionary section of opinion 
in India, and by resisting, repressing, and confining national feeling, they are 
preparing for an explosion that will annihilate the substance that resists and 
confines them. | | 

752. Commenting onthe Government of India’s Resolution regarding the 

a prosecution of English and vernacular newspapers, 

as the Amrita Bazar Patrika is of opinion that the 

warning, so far as the question of sedition is concerned, is meant only for Indian 
journals, thus creating race distinction of an invidious character. Anglo- 
Indian and Musalman papers and Musalman leaders and Mollahs sin more by 
inflammatory writing which foments race or class hatred, than their confreres 
in the Hindu Press. The Government is fully aware of this, yet it has started 
no prosecution against any of them. This would indicate that the whole brunt 
of the wrath of the authorities will fall upon the Hindu papers. If such is 
the intention of Government, that fact should, in fairness to the Hindu papers, 
be explained as clearly as possible, for many of them may gladly close their 
concerns and save a good deal of trouble, both to themselves and to Government, 
if they were given to understand that they alone are singled out for battle. 
The Government is said to have already selected three papers in Bengal, 
but itis hoped that on the eve of his departure Sir ph eae Fraser will 
not unnecessarily disturb the universal peace in his province, and bring 


odium upon himself by starting Press prosecutions, The Governor-General 
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in Council has not improved matters by surrendering this power to provincial 
Governors. There is now very little difference between a District Magistrate 
and a ruler of a province, while the Police Sub-Inspector is the guide, friend, 
and philosopher of the District Magistrate. The policy of governing the 
country with the red: must soon be changed, otherwise it will lead to chaos 
and anarchy everywhere. | | | 
753. Since the official Press has announced that the situation has greatly 
The Government Resolution improved and the strong measures have proved 
eflecting seditious newspapers. highly efficacious, why, asks the Bengalee, does the 
Government incur the odium of further repression by permitting provincial 
authorities to start Press prosecutions all over the country? As a matter of fact, 
things have not improved owing to the repressive measures themselves, as 
they were uncalled for and unnecessary, and represent political blunders of 
the deepest dye. The disturbances in East Bengal would have terminated if 
they had been promptly nipped in the bud and the culprits severely punished. 
The officials, however, concerned themselves more with the volunteers and the 
swadeshi movement than with the suppression of Muhammadan rowdyism. 
The present Resolution was not necessary, except by way of a warning and a 
threat, and it is surprising that while issuing it, the Government have left — 
unnoticed the open appeals of leaflets and newspapers inciting Muhammadans 
against Hindus. In restraining the Press during the Indian Mutiny, Lord 
Canning enforced the law against Anglo-Indian papers as well, and it is hoped 
that the same impartiality will now be observed, instead of the weapon being 
used for the special benefit of Hindu editors. } 
754. The Telegraph describes the Resolution empowering Local Govern- 
pu ments to prosecute seditious newspapers as a 
oni 6 gword of Damocles over the head of the 
Indian Press, before which the Vernacular Press Act of Lord Lytton pales 
into mere insignificance,” In fingering the plague-spot and holding out its 
threat, the Resolution should have been more definite and _ straight- 
forward. The clause “both English and vernacular” is very vague and 
should have been putas “both Anglo-Indian and Indian,” for if some of 
the latter have indulged in impotent rage and silly petulance out of sheer 
desperation, certain Anglo-Indian papers have thundered forth angry denun- 
ciations with an arrogance which is highly provoking. Lord Minto is greatly 
mistaken if he believes that the present outbreak of lawlessness in East Bengal 
and the Punjab is due to the indiscreet writings of some Indian newspapers. 
The mollas are proved to have been responsible in the case of East Bengal, 
while the causes of the Punjab disturbances have been clearly set forth by 
Lala Lajpat Rai. *The Resolution therefore seems uncalled for and unneces- 
sarily demoralising to the Indian Press. ; 


755. The Indian Nation is of opinion that the Resolution of the Govern- 
pe ment of India authorising Local Governments to 

- start prosecutions when necessary against seditious 
newspapers, has not come a day too soon, especially in view of the extreme 
ribaldry of a section of the Calcutta Press and the extreme forbearance of the 
Government of Bengal. No new restrictions are imposed and no executive 
control established over the Press, nor has any amendment of the existing laws 
been proposed. The practical effect of the Resolution will only be to serve as 
a warning to the press and hearten Local Governments, which otherwise might 
be faltering. 


756. Theenforcement of the policy of prosecuting newspapers for sedition, 
says the behkaree, will only aggravate the evil. The 
Punjabi case resulted in the condemned pro- 
prietor and editor being wonderfully raised in popular estimation and the 
continuance of the paper with a bigger circulation and a more rasping tongue 
than ever. There is no reason to suppose that the same causes will produce 
different effects in future prosecutions. 
757. The Indian Empire will not be surprised if some of the newspapers, 
os owing to the threat of prosecution on the slightest 
— rovocation, are frightened and fail to speak out 
their mind even to the extent allowed by the law. There were already such 
disadvantages as the difficulty ‘of distinguishing between lawful and unlawful 


Ibid. 
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criticism of Government acts and measures, and the uncertainty as to the 
application of the law owing to the removal of such a safeguard as a trial 
before a Judge and jury. Itis therefore unfortunate that the only restriction 
to such prosecutions has now been removed, by the Local Governments being 
given a free hand in the matter. Independent journalism is a necessity in 
conducting a Government by an alien people, and theremedy Lord Minto 
has prescribed to cure sedition is worse than the disease. 


758. The orders and circulars recently issued by the Government of 
The Goverament Resolution India lead the Musalman to enquire if the rulers 
affecting seditious newspapers. have gone so mad as not to realise the simple truth 
that “ Coercion is no part of government.” | While: disclaiming all sympathy 
with seditionists and recommending their punishment, toe journal condemns 
the issue of the new circular affecting the press. The Government is sadl 
mistaken if it expects to overawe journalists. They represent the cause of 
tneir country, their aspirations, and their grievances to their rulers and criticise 
adversely the Government measures which they consider inimical to their 
national interests—interests which are in conflict with those of their 
rulers. No amount of browbeating will deter them, and in the discharge of 
their sacred duties they are prepared even to go to jail if such be their lot. 
If the bureaucracy give the Indians self-government, all its present troubles 
will vanish ina day, and it will have no more fear of strong newspaper 


effusions. ‘T'he press cannot be gagged, and if the Government stop it, 
the people will be graded to work in secret. : 


759. The law and order which the Government of India is trying to 

restore in the land is defined by Bande Mataram 
as follows:—“ The Britisher’s word is law, his 
very presence and existence in the land a signal for the suppression and 
suspension of manly or patriotic activities, Reconciliation with foreign 
despotism is perfect order. It is the height of impertinence to be begging 
and asking. It is criminal to insist on the undoing of bureaucratic actions, 
To wish for our efernal serfdom is prudence and peacefulness. T'o think 
ourselves irremediably unfit is wisdom and moderation. To imagine ourselves 
a nation is madness. To love our country is superstition. To work for its 
emancipation is treason. ‘T’o harbour any such sentiment is sedition.” Thus 
the new nationalism, with its boycott and swadeshz, national education and 
swaraj, is subversive of law and order, religion and morality, justice and 
fair play, obedience and discipline. ‘There were much more serious riots 
before this, but they were not followed by such systematic repression supported 
by everyone from the Secretary of State to the commonest civilian. 


760. The Bengalee points to the Englishman’s admission that the Muham- 
| madans were provoked to write the Red Pamphlet, 
Pg: Englishman and the Red or in other words, to commit the rowdyism, and 

am phlet. : : ; 
enquires why no attempt is made to punish the 
authors for propagating the poisonous matter contained in the pamphlet. 
As the Government which deported Lala Lajpat Rai for alleged seditious 
speeches and circulation of seditious tracts, is found to display extraordinary 
apathy in this matter, the journal would like to know if the prosecution 
is avoided so as not to destroy the official theory that the swadeshs boycott 
is responsible for the disturbances. Such a false version may be ‘intended 
by the authorities to harm the swadeshi movement, but they are greatly 
mistaken if they expect such a result, as swadeshism has taken too firm a hold 
on the people and repression wil] make it stronger. 


761. The Hindoo Patriot requires some elucidation of Mr. Morley’s 

__ explanation that the Punjab Colonisation Bill had 

oct, Morley and the Funjab not been assented to “on the grounds of public 
| aoe. policy,” for if ‘* public policy ” involves a recogni- 
tion of the legitimacy of the opposition that has been offered to the measure, 
then the same excellent policy should incline the Secretary of State to unsettle 
the “settled fact.” The partition of Bengal has met with much more 
opposition than the Colonisation Bill and differential treatment should 
therefore not be accorded to Bengal. The former measure was not “strongly 
opposed by the Punjab Council,” and if the provisions of the Bill are 
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themselves good enough, it is singular that such a good measure should be 
misunderstood. : 


762. The Amrita Bazar Patrika contrasts the attitude of the Indian 
rulers towards the so-called ‘ seditious” native 
press, to what Lord Cromer assumed in respect 
of the “seditious” Egyptian Press, This true statesman recognised the 
immense service rendered by the press in keeping him informed of the real 
condition of things, and for this he was prepared to put up with some hard 
utterances. The Indian rulers are, however, in a passion and thus fail to view 
the matter in this common-sense light. 


762. The Bengalee expresses its satisfaction at the action of Sir John 
Hewett’s Government in vindicating British justice 
by ordering a retrial of the case agaist Bryan and 
Gomes, who were charged with having outraged female modesty and were 
most inadequately dealt with by the Magistrate of Etah. This action is 
contrasted with the conduct of Mr. Hare’s Government, which appealed to 
the High Court against the acquittal of one Gahar Mandal who had been 
charged with the theft of paddy. This appeal, which was dismissed, was 
the outcome of undue zid on the part of some of the local officials, and Mr. 
Hare, who is a mere tool in the hands of his advisers, possibly accepted the 
recommendation to prefer an appeal, without troubling to understand the 
facts or the merits of the case. Mr. Justice -Mitra voiced public opinion 
when he declared from the Bench that if Government was to exercise the 
right of appeal even in such pretty cases, then the safety of the subject 
would be gone. 


764, The capture of Ajit Singh has come as a surprise to the Indian 
Mirror, which expected that he would never have 
given the police a chance of arresting him. The 
journal fears that his deportation, instead of making things quieter, will tend 
to create more unrest among certain people with whom the young Punjabi 
is very popular, 


765. Since the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai has been everywhere 
i ack lia ead condemned except by those blinded by race- 
“pomnon gue OYE SNE” prejudice, the Bengalee is surprised to find that, 
the same treatment has been accorded to Ajit Singh. The latter should 
have been prosecuted like Lala Hansraj and others, since the Government 
considers that there were abundant materials for the purpose, There was 
no necessity for again resorting to the obsolete Regulation, but Mr. Morley 
has shown that despotic Governments delight in easy methods although they 
are not always the best, wien they contravene the commonest considerations 
of justice and leave behind them a legacy of bitterness. 


766. The Indian Mirror thinks that the manifesto of the Hindu leaders 
Appointment of an independent 28 conclusively proved that the recent distur- 
Commission of Enquiry needed in Dances at Comilla and Jamalpur had nothing to do 
connection with the disturbances with the “‘ swadeshi propaganda,” and while Gov- 
i Sete Senge , ernment js taking every precaution against sedition 
and lawlessness, it is regrettable that nothing has been done to remove the 
root causes of public discontent in the country. Neither the Viceroy nor the 
Secretary of State seems to be in possession of the actual facts, and there 
should therefore be no further delay in the appointment of an independent © 
Commission of Enquiry. | | 


The Indian and Egyptian Press. 


Look upon this picture and that! 


The deportation of Ajit Singh. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


767. The report of the debate in the House of Commons convinces the 
ite ies ca Hindoo Patriot that Mr. Morley has taken a leap 

whe d pyc vaca without pausing, as he usually does, to think over 
it. Distracted by the serious unrest prevailing and steadily spreading in 
India, he committed himself to harsh’ regulations and rude interference with 
the liberties of the people, and is now determined to push forward the policy 
until he finds himself safely perched upon the safety valve. India is thus 
being plunged into the whirlpool of party politics by the officials themselves, 
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In dealing with the pointed queries in Parliament, Mr, Morley made no, 


attempt to explain the Regulation of 1818 or its applicability to the present 
state of things in India, . The refusal to accord Lala Lajpat Rai a trial is 
evidently due to the doubt as to whether a prosecution would infallibly end 
in conviction, The verdict passed against Hindus alone with regard to 
Eastern Bengal disturbances is unfortunate, but Mr. Morley will soon realise 
the true situation and find out that the several acts of lawlessness have been 
committed by the budmash and central element acting under mischievous 
leaders. The result of the cases now pending in the law Courts may expose 
the whole story of the disturbances. 
768. Being reminded that in itsicriticism of Mr. Morley, the Secretary of 
India and Mr. Morley State, it should not be forgotten that he is identical 
: with the philosopher and literary man, the Bengalee 
seeks to justify its attitude by explaining that the two functions are radically 
distinct, and however honest he may be, Mr. Morley will not succeed in makin 
bureaucratic rule popular in India. Lord Curzon and Mr. Brodrick had done all 
they could to exasperate Indians, and public feeling was so high when the 
Liberals came into power that public bodies in this country actually wired to the 
Prime Minister to give Mr. Morley to India. On his assuming office his 
measures and utterances proved disappointing, but judgment was deferred till it 
could not be in suspense any longer, and from justifying and supporting the 
Government of India and the subordinate Governments, Mr. Morley has come 
to actively interest himself in thé cause of Indian, repression and become a 
despot’ who is not ashamed of himself. Government of one nation by another 
can never succeed, even with the best of men at the helm of affairs, and, as in 
the present instance, the best of men often become the worst of rulers in this 
queer situation, A nation may he wiped off the face of the earth, but so long as 
the tendency to national life remains intact it cannot be permanently repressed, 
Ifas Secretary of State, Mr. Morley cannot practice what he as a philosopher 
preached, it should not be necessary to say what he should do. 
' 769. The Indian Mirror reviews the report of the discussion of Indian 
affairs in Parliament on the 13th May, and con- 
+ 4 existing seco ag a cludes that Mr. Morley has been obliged to adopt 
aoe ere necent Scene in the Sous the present policy much against his wish. The 
: adoption of stringent measures for the maintenance 
of public tranquillity is quite right from one point of view, but the Government 
should not forget that its first duty is to remove the causes of the general 
unrest. By refusing to give his assent to the Colonisation Act Lord Minto 
had shown great independence and judgment, but His Excellency should 
display the same qualities with regard to other measures. The people are, 
however, warned that yiolent methods, such as the extremists have hitherto 
employed, will not be tolerated by any Government, and care should be taken 
to avoid everything which is likely to add to the difficulties which confront 
both themselves and the Government. ‘T'he measure affecting seditious 
writings was in a manner forced upon the Government by the Extremist 
Press. : 
770, The new repressive policy of the bureaucracy has produced a silence 
Wanted a policy, in the country, and Bande Mataram is grieved to fin 


that the policy of Bhupendranath Bose has been 
received with contempt by the Indians. These facts will be regarded as 


evidence of complete demoralisation, but as a matter of fact circumstances have 
taken an extremely favourable turn. All but the inveterate loyalist now under- 
stand the situation and face realities, and the rank and file are preparing for 
real work, now that outward expression of feeling is hampered and hopes and 
aspirations are repressed. Even West Bengal is stirring, and it is hoped that 
the leaders are not subject to bewilderment, hesitation, or panic. The 
bureaucracy has changed its plan of campaign, and the country wants a pro- 
nouncement of policy to meet the new situation. The Bengalis have no 
intention of giving up swaraj, swadeshs, and boycott, and to this the leaders must 
make up their mind if they do not wish to forfeit their reputation and position. 
The journal as a responsible organ of public opinion advocates a policy of 
passive resistance and the organisation of swaraj. Swadeshi and national education 
must be pushed forward and arbitration taken up in earnest, and for the effective 
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working of this positive side a compact and well-managed organisation must be 
created. If there are men in Bengal bold and steadfast enough to‘carry out 
such a policy they should follow a rational, effective, and steady system of 
boycott, passively oppose Government repression at every turn, disregard the 
Risley Circular, the bureaucratic intimidation of the Press, and the Coercion 
Ordinance, and treat with silent contempt the danger of deportation and threat of 
imprisonment. The fear of threatened dangers should not lower the tone of the 
movement, as the future of the Indians depends on their surmounting both 
inducement and intimidation. ‘The path to swara7 is a difficult one, and it is 


impossible to accomplish the journey with unhurt bodies and untorm feet. The 


way is red and caked with the blood of those who have already reached the 


summit, and the dread of the sight should be forgotten in the glory that 
awaits the climber. : : 


771. Bande Mataram comments sarcastically on the dissatisfaction of the 

. Anglo-Indian Press at the Government’s decision to 
ee chastise the seditious ‘ Native” Press by mere 
prosecutions instead of imposing an absolute gag. Press prosecutions have 
hitherto defeated their object by raising in the public estimation both the offend- 
ing individuals and their papers. Anglo-Indians therefore wish the Government 


'- sit on the crater without any means of knowing when the eruption takes 
place. 


772. Bande Mataram fails to see theutility of the ‘‘ Statement ’’ published 


s . by a majority of the Bengal leaders, as Mr. John 
iii Morley is far Ge old and a to admit inconvenient 
facts and is not going to allow himself to be convinced, His theory as to the 
cause of the disturbances in East Bengal has been proved untrue, and the only 
way in which the boycott can be connected with it is that its first success com- 
elled Sir Bampfylde Fuller to look about for a counteracting influence which he 
found in the Nawabof Dacca. The latter has made no concealment about his anti- 
Hindu campaign and has failed to repudiate the charges brought against him. 


773. The facts contained in the “Statement” issued by well-known 


lid gentlemen explaining the origin of the disturbances 
in Eastern Bengal prove clearly, says the Hindoo 
Patriot, that the Muhammadans are to blame in the matter, and Mr. Morley is 


expected to withdraw his allegations against the Hindus as early as possible. 
A grave injustice has been done them, for which reparation is unquestionably 
due, The authors of the Statement have, however, made a mistake in supposing 
that the Muhammadans are naturally bound to support swadesht on account of 


the majority of jolahs being their co-religionists. Compulsion is a repelling 
agent and defeats the end in view. 


774. Commenting on Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s charge against the Arya 
. : Samajists for not having contradicted the false and 
pr Serene ee the mischievous rumour which led to the well-poisoning 
sate scare in the Punjab, the Bengalee does not consider 
it reasonable‘or fair to hold any class or section responsible for the prevalence 
of such rumours or to denounce them for not contradicting what is everybody’s 
and therefore nobody’s business to contradict. The belief that Government 
has actually poisoned the sources of water-supply prevails even among a 
section of the educated classes, and the apathy or impotence of Govern- 
ment in checking the appalling mortality from plague must have helped to 
strengthen it. 
775. Although deploring the recent disturbances, the Bengalee is glad to 
meio festa he find that they have produced some beneficial effect 
Enlad SS SS~S~S*é«é Gispeeliling thee official myth ass to there being no 
widespread unrest in India, and rousing the atten- 
tion of the British public to the gravity of the situation. The Liberal Press as 
well as such journals as the Morning Leader and Daily Chronicle in England 
demand an enquiry into the causes of the present unrest, and all honour is due 
to the Liberal members who have challenged the repressive measures of the 
Liberal Government. The punishment of a British subject without trial 
elicits whole-hearted condemnation of the average Liberal, but when a Liberal 
Government is guilty of such outrage he has scarcely the courage to condemn 
it. It is hoped that good results will follow from the awakened interest, but 
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‘it is. best..to wait mm suspense, hoping for the best, though prepared for the 
worst, strong in the faith that after a: unions by thamaiioes Rs male.” 

776. Bande Mataram ridicules the Pioneer's discovery that the British 
public, are unanimous in their determination to hold 
India, for.it is well known that England conquered. 
India and in doing so did not. hesitate to smother all conscientious scruples 
for her own interest. Clive spoke things plainly, while statesmen and 
diplomats have endeavoured to cover the naked truth with a lavish profusion 
of platitudes. India knows well England’s policy towards her, and the Indians 
are NOW unanimous in wishing to secure rights by seli-exertion and refusing to 
stick in the old rut of prayer, petition, and protest. 

777. Realizing the hopelessness of their securing any political rights, the 

Citbitiniuns Amrita Bazar Patrika advises the Indians to give 
endicadtoryind up all political agitation, constitutional or unconsti- 
tutional. The contempt evoked by the Congress proceedings, as also the 
protest of the people of United Bengal against the partition, have proved the 
futility of constitutional agitation in this country. It has been tried in all its 
phases and tothe lowest depth, but found wanting; whereas unconstitutional 
methods, which suggest violence and disobedience to constitutional authority 
and the existing laws, are out of the question and the sanity of those who 
advocate it is doubtful. The recent proceedings of the Government have 
caused irritation, indignation, and disappointment among the people, but this 
is because they formed expectations the fulfilment of which lay in the hands 
of others who were not under their control. The Indians were led to 
believe that incessant and vigorous political agitation would enable them to 
secure British citizenship, solemnly promised by British statesmen, Parliament, 
and Sovereign, and the little boons occasionally conferred by some of the 
rulers have in spite of their worthlessness encouraged this belief and whetted 
the appetite for such things. ‘The Indians never had any political rights and 
their liberty will remain a myth as long as Regulation 3 of 1818 exists. The 
_ Courts of law are of no use to those Indians who have to try conclusions with 
Europeans or offend the authorities. by their . political views, and the Indian 
agitator has no escape from the claws of the British tiger. Expectation of 
favours from the rulers is at the root of all evil, and people would do better to 


‘Discovery indeed. 


on their own resources and put their house in order by such means as are 


within their reach. 
' 778. Referring to the opinion of a leading Bengali gentleman that the 
; — Amrita Bazar Pairika now advocates doctrines of 
: despair, that journal maintains it is not so from 
the real standpoint. There is no good in being deceived and then trying to 
deceive others, and the situation, however disagreeable, must be fully realised 
and boldly faced. Ifthe Government gave effect to the reasonable prayers 
of the people, the latter would be pleased to do their public duty by carrying 
on political agitation on the present lines. Formerly the English administra- 
tors were really desirous of elevating the status of the people whose liberty 
they had taken, and they therefore encouraged them to boldly state their 
grievances through the press and on the platform. But the present generation 
of rulers have given sufficient evidence of two facts:—(1) if you carry on 
agitation on a moderate scale it will produce no effect whatever upon their 
minds; (2) if you show some spirit, deportation or jail is to be your lot. 
With the presence of.such proved facts it is the duty of every responsible leader 
of public opinion to ask his fellow-countrymen to have nothing to do with 
political agitation. Mr. Hansraj was within his rights under the existing law 
to take part in a public protest meeting and strongly condemn an objectionable 
measure of Government, but when a riot occurred nearly two weeks later, he, 
with four others, was arrested and flung into hayut, where they have been 
rotting, with the pfospect of not being able..to survive its horrors. Under 
similar circumstances, which may arise at any time, Bengali Hindus will 
share the same fate, A disturbance does not seem necessary to implicate these 
political agitators in a case of sedition, and local authorities have now received 
carte blanche to start as many sedition cases as they like. The fate of the 
Irish should also be. taken as a lesson, and political agitation discontinued in 
favour of self-reliance and a determination to work out one’s destiny by one’s 
own exertions. . 
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779. Commenting on the report of Mr. Morley’s speech on the Budget, 
the Hindoo Patrioét finds that on the whole the 
pronouncement of the Secretary of State seems 
hopeful and encouraging, as it indicates that the liberal policy will not be 
departed from in governing this country. Important army changes are in 
contemplation, and the throwing of a portion of the army charges upon the 
British tax-payers is a point gained. The Council reform will be taken up, 
and its details are awaited. The journal shares Mr. Morley’s contempt for 
the irresponsible agitator who preaches sedition and clamours for the total 
overthrow of the British Government, which, with all its defects, is admittedly 
the best that ever ruled India since the Moslem conquest. 

780. Bande Mataram finds it impossible to discuss Mr. Morley’s reforms 
seriously, as they are so impossibly burlesque and 
farcical, They show that the British despotism 
is making the old ineffectual effort to evade a settlement of the real question 
by throwing belated and now unacceptable sops to Demogorgal. The right 
place for the truly comic Council of Notables with its yet more comic functions 
is an opera by Gilbert and Sullivan, and not India seething with discontent 
and convulsed by the throes of an incipient revolution. The enlarged 
Legislative Councils will not give the people any effective control over or check 
on the management of their own affairs and will therefore still remain a sham, 
while the introduction of one or two Indians on the India Council will affect 
this country just as much as if the selected men were in Timbuctoo or in 
the Andamans. 

781. In making a critical review of the information contained in Mr. 

Morley’s Budget speech, the Bengalee dwells on the 
Mr, Morley’s Budget speech. = enh iect of the promised reforms. The Advisory 
Council of Notables is a sf tardy fulfilment of Lord Lytton’s promise made 
in his speech at the Imperial Assemblage 30 years ago, but with regard 
to its duty the journal submits that the Government already has ample 
means of ascertaining the trend of Indian opinion on all measures, and what 
is needed is a greater readiness to defer to, and profit by, such opinion as 
already exists in India. ‘The substantial enlargement” of the Legislative 
Councils is a move in the right direction, but as long as the Government 
majority remains intact, this reform will hardly amount to much. The 
proposal to appoint one or two Indians on the Secretary of State’s Council is 
welcomed with gratitude, though the two members will be in a hopeless 
minority and therefore impotent for good, though not perhaps for evil. It is 
hoped that only such Indians as possess in a pre-eminent degree the confidence 
of the educated classes in this country will be selected, as a choice of men 
belonging to the Bhownagri type will be a positive calamity. . 
782. The summary of Mr. Morley’s Budget speech does not inspire the 
Amrita Bazar Pairika with hope. No regret has 
oe. been expressed at the unjust and cruel measures 
fastened on the people without rhyme or reason, and the justification 
for the deportation will not satisfy either God or man. Although a 
supreme ruler of India, the Secretary of State is morally responsible for 
the untold sufferings to which so many respectable people of Rawalpindi have 
been subjected. Mr. Morley has nothing to say in the matter, nor has he 
withdrawn the unfounded charge he hurled against the Hindus of Bengal. 
Educated Indians are also charged with being ‘“‘incapable of working the 
elaborate machine oi the Indian Government,” although it is altogether 
impossible for an English District Magistrate to carry on the administrative 
work of his district without the help of his educated Indian subordinates. As 
regards the proposed reforms, the Indian appointed to the India Council will 
necessarily be a Government nominee and therefore fail to command the 
confidence of the Indian public. The addition of a few more members to the 
Legislative Councils will only add to manuscript eloquence, while no opinion 
can be expressed about the Advisory Council till its constitution is known. 
The really redeeming feature of bis speech is Mr. Morley’s admission that 
the influence of European officers over the population has waned. The 
administration has became mechanical, lifeless, and soulless, and the administra- 
tors are now mere slaves to a system. ; 


Mr. Morley’s deliverance. 


Comic opera reform. 
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783. Mr. Morley’s reforms, as formulated in his Budget speech, and Mvsearuas, 
Ms. Morley’s Budzet speech,  1°0K04 at from the broadest standpoint of national- 4» m+ 19%” 
Be ET EEE” ism, are not approved by the Mussalman, They 
must prove to all Indians a delusion and a snare. The journal does not object 
to British rule so long as the Indian enjoys real freedom and can control the 
government of his country, and it emphatically contradicts the Indian 
Secretary in his assertion that the educated Indians are incapable of working 
_ the elaborate machine of the Indian Government. This statement, made from 
gross ignorance of the class he was referring to, is considered an insult to 
this country. Indians have already proved their capability in controlling | 
and managing elaborate systems of Government, aud what is now wanted is 
that the Government should be truly representative of the poor people who 
work and suffer most. It will then cease to be a machine and need not 
be elaborate. 


784, The Behar Herald is quite disappointed at the pronouncement of pense Henato, 
nie Mr, John Morley on the occasion of the Budget sth June 1907. 
debate, and finds that his whole speech breathes 
that retrograde and reactionary policy which unfortunately guides the British 
Government in its administration of this country. It is no wonder therefore 
that he refused to appoint a Commission to find out the causes of unrest in 
India or to bring Lala Lajpat Rai to trial. | 
785. Bande Mataram seeks to prove by numerous illustrations the power 34*># Matanam, 


1 1 t 1 . Sth June 1907, 
Ws utatnigtls of the ides. and vitality of ideas and sentiments, and points out 


i: that all despotic organised States invariably make 
the mistake of overestimating the coercive power, which is physical and material, 


and underestimating the power of thought. Nationalism, democracy, the aspira- 
tion towards liberty have feeble beginnings but mighty end, while with despotic 
repression the beginnings are mighty and the end feeble. History shows 
that despotic rule has always ended disastrously, but in spite of that, each 
succeeding despot deludes himself with the belief that he will never come to 
harm. This historic madness has now overtaken the British nation in the 
height of its worldwide power and material greatness. In Egypt, in India, 
in Ireland it is bracing itself to a policy of repression, regardless of the many 
new ideas which find in British despotism their chief antagonist. Destiny 
will take its appointed course until the fated end, and it is left to be seen if 
England will crush these ideas with ukases and coercion laws, or kill them 
with Maxims and siege guns. 
786. Commenting on the discovery by the London Spectator of three yos:ex cazomtczs, 
ae danger spots in India, the Moslem Chrenicle objects 8th Sune 1907. 
a ee to the expression ‘‘educated native” in the 
English journals in reference to those who have always taken the lead in 
disturbances and shown a special antagonism to Europeans. There are classes 
of such men who have up to now remained firmly loyal to the Throne. 
Interference with education for the purpose of regulating the conduct of 
students taking an active part in politics is justifiable and even necessary, 
and non-interference is very likely to be misconstrued. ‘The second danger 
is described as the growth of racial antipathy, but the Spectator is mistaken 
in thinking that this is confined to Lahore, Amritsar or Rawalpindi, for a 
perusal of such newspapers as Bande Mataram, Sandhya, Jugantar, and Swaray, 
as well as the more guardedly written Bengalee and Patrika, will convince it 
that the feeling is just as virulent in Bengal as in the Punjab. The truth 
is that since Dadabhoi Noaroji preached swaray on the Congress platform, 
there is a strong and daily increasing feeling that the educated Hindus, if they 
combined, could drive the Europeans from the country and set up a govern- 
ment of their own. | 
The Spectator’s remarks concerning the Indian Musalmans, when alluding 
to the bitterness of the Hindu-Muhammadan animosity in East Bengal, are 
strongly resented, and the Hindus are blamed for provoking and goading the 
Muhammadans to fight them. 
787. In endeavouring to make a study of the so-called unrest in this roa N Oty 
eels ll country, the Indian Nation finds that India asa ee 
oy © oe ee whole has no common want, nor has any province 
presidency or other large territorial unit any general want of its own. 
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The unrest in Bengal, if by that name is to be understood a disturbance of 
the public peace, is confined to the Muhammadans and is provoked | no 
want, nor are the Muhammadans disloyal to the Crown. In Rawalpindi the 
unrest is confined to the Hindus, who are affected by a particular measure, 
and does not imply a movement against the Government. There are, however, 
signs of a certain unrest all over the country, but it is of a different character 
in different places and hardly deserves that name where it proceeds from no 
definable sense of want. In the matter of parties, a concession to some will 
be resented by others, and therefore it will be impossible to satisfy them all. 
There will be no relaxation of the demand for civil rights like those formulated 
by Mr. Gokhale and other sober thinkers, but their bestowal will not by itself 
remove such unrest as there is in the country. 
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